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- Y. instrument by which philosophers were afterwards enabled to 

Meviciw of Achy Books. carry on their researches in a very difficult part of chemistry, 


PIL LELILEF 


A Manual of Chemistry; containing the princtpal Facets 
of the Science, arranged in the order in which they are 
discussed, and illustrated in the Lectures at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By William Thomas 
Brande, Secretary of the Royal Society, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
652. London, 1819. 

TuHere is no science which has made such rapid advances 
during the last few years, as that of chemistry. Until 
within the last two centuries, the talents of our chemists, 
or rather alchemists, were exclusively directed to the trans- 
mutation of metals and the fabrication of an universal 
elixir. Our own countrymen, however, were the first to 
discard these visionary hypotheses, and proceeded to the 
investigation of truth by the steady daylight of real phi- 
losophy ; and Bacon, Boyle, Hooke, and Newton, may 
justly be deemed the fathers of chemical philosophy. 
Bacon, it is true, did little more than expose the futility of 
the ancient philosophical systems, and annihilate their in- 
fluence; but, in doing this, he established the necessity of 
well-digested experiment, which ¢ first procures the light, 
then shews the way by its means.” Boyle, who was born 
in the year in which Lord Bacon died, wrote upon many 
subjects, and, among them, on chemistry, such as it was 
at his time; and although he did not display much skill 
as an experimental philosopher, yet his attainments were 
highly esteemed by Newton; and he had a considerable 
share in the early proceedings of the Royal Society, ‘a 
body from which the chief lights of British science have 
directly emanated.’ Of this society he was chosen presi- 
dent, but owing to some peculiarity in his notions respect- 
ing the administration of oaths, he declined taking those 
required upon the occasion, and, upon thisaccount, the ce- 
lebrated Sir Christopher Wren was his substitute. 

The name of Robert Hooke stands pre-eminent among 
the founders of chemical science, and although his conti- 
butions are of various degrees of merit, yet his theory of 
combustion principally fixes the uttention of the chemical 
reader, Mayow adopted the views of Hooke, but ex- 
tented and embellished them, at the same time displaying 
much originality, 

‘ Newton, to whom all science lies under deep obligation, 
made two capital contributions te chemistry. He subverted 
the ancient doctrines concerning the cause of chemical affinity ; 
ad, instead of referring the tendency which bodies have to 
combine to-peculiar forms and attributes of their atoms, he re- 
eer it simply to attractions belong:ng to their ultimate par- 

icles, 

* To him we are also indebted for the discovery of a mode 
of graduating thermometers, so as to render them correspond- 


— wah eachother; thus was that red utility conferred on the 
Om givin. ary: 








with remarkable facility and precision.’ 


In France, chemistry had made some progress, when in 
1666, the Royal Academy of Sciences was instituted at 
Paris, and enrolled in its annals the names of Homberg, 
Geoitroy, and the two Lemerys, who soon became cele 
brated for their various discoveries and improvements in 
chemistry. Homberg discovered the boracic acid and 
pyrophorus; Geoffroy was the first compiler of the 
Paris Pharmacopeia; and Lemery acquired considerable 
fame as a teacher, by bringing the leading doctrines of 
chemistry to the level of ordinary understandings. Bee« 
cher, who wrote in 1669, referred the changes which nae 
tural substances undergo, to the natural agencies of a few 
elemeutary principles, and insisted upon the powers of art 
as adequate to the performance of the various operations of 
nature: Much of his time was spent in visiting mines and 
examining mineral bodies, and he added to the instrumenis 
of chemical research, and simplified many of the very 
complex operations then prevalent in the laboratory. He 
was succeeded by Ernest Stahl, a German, the founder of 
the Phlogistic Theory. Boerhave was a clear writer, but 
not a successful experimentalist ; and Elales, who was born 
in Kent, in 1677, wade researches into the physiology of 
vegetation, and may be regarded as the founder of that 
department of chemistry which relates to aériform bodies, 
and which was so ardently and successfully prosecuted 
soon after he retired from the fleld. 


The discoveries of Dr. Black may be considered as form 
ing an era in the science of chemistry; his first expen- 
inents refer to the cause of causticity in the earths and al- 
calis, and his researches led him to ascertain the existence 
of a peculiar aériform matter in the mild earths and alcalis, 
which was d:iven off by heat and expelled by acids, and 
which he called fixed air: these views were confirmed by 
Dr. Macbride, of Dublin, in 1764, and in the following 
year Dr. Brownrigy threw out some curious hints on the 
sume subject. But the main foundation of Dr. Black's 
scientific eminence is in his inquiries relating to the opers 
ation of heat in chanying the state of bodies, as in converts 
ing solids into liquids, and liquids into vapours, In 1772, 
Dr. Rutherford discovered nitrogen; and various persons 
were prosecuting inquiries In pneumatic chemistry, when 
Dr. Privstley * entered this field of research, and with 
surprising rapidity gathered an abandant crop of curious 
and important discoveries :’ his first publications related 
tothe impregnation of water with fixed uir, and the ine 
fluence of growing vegetables upon the purity of the at- 
mosphere. In 1774, he discovered oxyyen yas, which he 
procured from red precipitate and red lead; he also diss 
covercd ‘several other gases, and was the first who collect 
uunmonia ‘add sutplurons and turiatic ucid over quick 
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silver. Berzmau was one of the first who prosecuted 
analytical chemistry with success; and his pupil Scheele 
was the discoverer of baryta, of the existence of nitrogen 
in ammonia, of the’ method of obtaining citric and 
tartarié acids, and of chlorine; and he obtained oxygen 
und nitrogen independent of any knowledge of the 
prior researches of Priestley and Rutherford. 

Cavendish, whose contributions to science have justly 
exalted his name to a high rank among the distinguished 
wen of Britain, attained his eminence not so much from 
the number of his discoveries, as from their intrinsic value 
and unimpeachable accuracy; and two great steps were 
made in chemistry by him—the discovery of the com- 
position of water and of nitric acid. 


While the boundaries of chemical science were thus ra- 
pidly extending in England, the celebrated Lavoisier, 
(who was afterwards guillotined by the sanguinary Ro- 
bespierre,) was making some important additions on the 
nature of fixed air, which he proved to consist of charcoal 
and oxygen; and by demonstrating the similarity of the 
results of the combustion of the diamond and charcoal, he 
shewed the identity of these apparently dissimilar bodies; 
he also shewed that the atmosphere consists of about eight 
parts of oxygen gas and forty-two of nitrogen; and found 
that a candle burned, and an animal breathed, in such an 
urtificial mixture, precisely as in common air. But La- 
voisier’s fame has usually been erected upon his views of 
the phenomena of combustion, which he combined into 
what has been termed the Antiphlogistic Theory. ‘Yo 
tim and his associates, Guyton Morveau and Fourcroy, 
belong the merit of the celebrated reforin of chemical no- 
wenclature, which, while it rejected the ludicrous terms 
of the alchemists, has facilitated the general acquisition of 
the science: and had chemistry remained stationary, or 
nearly so, this nomenclature would have been efficient, but 
new discoveries render changes continually necessary. 


From Mr. Brande'’s Introduction we have now given a 

pid sketch of the progress of chemistry, to the period to 
which he has brought it down, as the discoveries of con- 
temporaries are enumerated in the * Manual of Chemistry’ 
in their proper places. During the last twenty years, 
greater and more important discoveries have been made 
in chemistry, especially so far as regards its application to 
the useful arts, than in all the period that had previously 
elapsed; and without depreciating the labours of any one 
who has contributed to this science, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Sir Humphry Davy and Mr. Brande hold a 
proud pre-eminence; the latter in particular, from his in- 
defatigable industry as an experimentalist, is well qualified 
to give an account of the present state of Chemistry 
in‘all its details; this he has done in the volume before us 
in a clear and methodical manner, and in which the sub- 
jects are so arranged as much to facilitate the study of the 
science. After treating of the powers and properties of 
matter, and of the general laws of chemical changes, under 
the heads of attraction, heat, and electricity, he proceeds 
to radiant or imponderable matter; the simple supporters 
of combustion ; siinple acidifiable and inflammable sub- 
stances; metals, and their combustion; vegetable sub- 
stances; animal substances; and geolozy. 

* Amid such a variety of subjects, which are divided into 
nearly a thousand sections, it is difficult to make a selec- 
tion which shall do justice to the author ; in the extracts, 
however, that we shall make, we shull select such parts as 
ate most easily detached from the general connexion of the 





subject, and those which can most easily be explained. 
On the subject of heat, we have the following paradoxical 
experiment, illustrative of the influence of diminished pres- 
sure in facilitating ebullition:— 

‘Insert a stopcock securely into the neck of a Florence 
flask, containing a little water, and heat it over the lamp till 
the water boils, and the steam freely escapes by the open 
stop-cock ; then suddenly remove the lamp, and close the 
cock. The water willsoon cea-e to boil; but if plunged into 
a vessel of cold water, ebullition instantly recommences, but 
ceases if the flask be held near the fire: the vacuum in this 
cdse being produced by the condensation of the steam.’ 


Among a great number of curious experiments on solar 
phosphoric, the following directions are said to be the best 
for obtaining the simplest and most effectual of these bo- 
dies :— 

‘ Take the most flaming coals off a brisk fire, and throw in 
some thick oyster-shells; then replace the coals, and calcine 
them for an hour; remove them carefully, and when cold, 
it will be found that, after exposing them for a few minutes to 
the light, they will glow in the dark with most ofthe prismatic 
colours.’ 

‘The high temperature of flame is proved by certain cases 
of combustion without flame; and it is on this principle 
that the platinum lamp is founded :— 


‘Ifa heated wire of platinum be introduced into any in- 
flammable or explosive mixture, it will become ignited, and 
continue so till the gas is consumed; and inflammation will, in 
most cases, only take place when the wire becomes white hot. 
This experiment is easily made by pouring a small quantity of 
ether into the bottom of a beer-glass, and holding a piece of 
heated platinum wire a little above its surface; the wire be- 
comes red hot, but does not inflame the vapour of the ether 
till it acquires an intense heat. The same fact is exhibited by 

utting a small coil of platinum wire round the wick ofa spirit 
amp, which, when heated, becomes red hot, and continues 
so as long asthe vapour ofthe spirit is supplied, the heat never 
becoming sufhiciently intense to produce its inflammation.’ 


If we cool flame by any means, we at the same time extin- 
guish it; thus, if a piece of fine brass or iron wire gauze be 
prought down upon the flame of a candJe, or upon an in- 
flamed jet of coal gas, it will, as it were. cut the flame in 
half; and, that the cooled gaseous matter passes through, 
may be shewn by again lighting it upon the upper surface. 
It was the discovery of these facts, respecting the nature 
and properties of flame, that led Sir H. Davy to the con- 
struction of that invaluable and humane instrument, the 
safety lamp, by which means miners are now enabled to 
carry on their operations in perfect security. Some ac- 
count of the dangers to which they were formerly sub- 
jected, and the simple and efficient means by which this 
great man has obviated them, cannot be uninteresting :— 


‘The second variety of carburetted hydrogen, or light hy- 
dro-carburet, is contained abundantly in coal strata, from fa. 
sures in which it is sometimes evolved in large quantities, 
forming what, in the language of the north country miners, it 
called a blower. When this gas has accumulated in any part 
of the gallery or chamber of a mine, so as to be mixed in cer- 
tain propo. tions with common air, the presence of a lighted 
candle or lamp causes it to explode and destroy, injure or 
burn whatever is exposed ‘to its violence. The miners are 


either immediately killed by the explosion, and thrown with 
the horses and machinery through the shaft into the air, the 
mine becoming as it were an enormous piece of artillery, 
from which they are projected, or they are gradually suffo- 
cated, and undergo a more painful death from the carbonic 
acid and nitrogen remaining in the mine after the explosion of 
the fre-damp; or what, though it appears the mildest, is pers 
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hapsthe most severe fate, they are burned or maimed, and of- 
ten rendered incapable of labour and of healthy enjoyment for 
life. 

‘ The properties of flame, and the principle of safety adopted 
in this [Sir Humphry Davy’s] lamp, have already been ad- 
verted to. It is obvious from what has been said, that if 
the flame of a common lamp be every where properly sur- 
rounded with wire gauze, and in that state immersed into an 
explosive gaseous mixture, it will be inadequate to its inflam- 
mation, and that part only will be burned which is within the 
cage, communication to the inflammable air without being 
prevented by the cooling power of the metallic tissue; so 
that by such a lamp the explosive mixture will be consumed, 
but cannot be exploded.’ 


The safety-lamp recommended for general use by Sir 
H. Davy, consists of a cylinder of wire gauze, with a 
double top securely and carefully fastened on toa lamp; 
and the whole protected and rendered convenient for car- 
rying by an outer frame: 

‘Ifthe cylinder be of twilled wire gauze, the wire should 
at least be of the thickness of one-fortieth part of an inch, and 
of iron or copper; and thirty in the warp, and sixteen or 
eighteen in the weft. If of plain wire gauze, the wire should 
not be less than one-sixtieth of an inch in thickness, and from 


twenty-eight to thirty both warp and woof,’ 
(To be continued.) 


PRPPPOLELEPELCBLLELEOL EE PELPEOLDLE? 


More broad Grins ; or, Mirth versus Melancholy. pp. 66. 
London, 1819. 


Few books, perhaps, have caused more loud laughs than 
the * Broad Grins’ of ‘George Colman, the younger,’ pub- 
lished a few years ago; it was a happy union of mirth 
and the muse, and good jokes were related in so agreeable 
and facetious a manner, that they could scarcely be for- 
gotten. With such recollections of a former work under 
this title, we took up ‘More Broad Grins,’ with some 
fears that we should not be much gratified ; but we must, 
however, confess, that although itis inferior to the former, 
yet it is much in the same style; the humour is less bril- 
liant, and some of the jokes have not the merit of novelty, 
but the versification is easy, and many smart things are 
said in a very agreeable manner. There are seventeen 
tales and two epigrams in this little volume; we shall ex- 
tract the two latter and two of the former, as specimens 
of the whole :— 


‘ EPIGRAMS. 


‘ Jack, for a scolding master, held the light, 
When Tom declar’d his friend was far too civil: 
Jack smartly cried—‘‘ You must allow I’m right 
Sometimes to hold the Candle to the Devil!’’ 





* Says Murphy to Paddy, ‘* You’re surely an ass, 
To shut both your eyes, and then look in the glass!” 
Says Paddy, ‘‘ You blockhead, I wanted a peep, 
To sce what a beauty I look’d—when asleep!”’’ 


‘DANIEL DIP. A Tale. 


* Daniel Dip was the son of a sexton at York, 

Of his bus’ness he wish’d him to learn the ground-work, 
That Dip might dig graves after him in succession ; 

But Daniel ne’er fancied so grave a profession. 


, A Calend’rer thought him a good-natur’d boy, 
And took him most willingly into employ ; 
His time out, to London he soon scour’d away, 
Where he earn’d a good living by dying all day! 


A Maiden of Honour, but maidenhood hating, 
So I think we must call her a Lady in Waiting ! 


Phis maiden was cighty ; she own'd to threescore, 
So lis (tventy to one but she was twenty more ; 
The cust of her features ’twas hard to desery, 

, , . . . al 
But I’m sure she’d a beautiful cast in her eve | 


Now since Dip she employ’d, you might rightly infer 
That poor Mr. Daniel was dying for her ; 7 

And in such a condition, a lad too so trim, 

Where could be the harm of her praying for him ? 


Dan finding her drift, took it into his nob, 

To consider how best he might colour the job ; 
Her person was bad, but far better her purse, 
So Danicl soon took her for better and worse. 


The house was soon furnish’d, from kitchen to garrets, 
With kittens and puppies, and monkeys and parrots ; 

Till Dan look’d at last, by his easy compliance, 

Like Daniel of old, in the Den of the Lions! 

Mrs. Dip soon disclos’d that her temper’s complexion 
Partook very much of her canine connexion ; 

For she bark’d and she snarl’d, till Dan swore that his life 
Was the very worst Dip he had made in his life! 


In vain did he often declare, on his word, 

The lines of their conduct would never accord ; 
She rated and teas‘d the unfortunate soul, 

Till he ended his days at the end of his pole. 


The coroner came—*‘ * Tis apparent,”’ said he, 

The poor fellow’s committed a Felo de se ; 

But for Cross-way interments I think, on iny life, 

He’d enough of Cross-ways when he liv’d with bis wife!” 


So the matter was hush’d, and poor Dip was interr’d 
With due ceremonial in Hockley Churchyard ; 

And the tombstone sets forth (a most faithful recorder !) 
That he died of a lengthen’d Polemic disorder.’ 


‘THE VOLUNTEER. 


‘ When Britons call’d ‘* to arms!” 
And Frenchmen threaten'd to invade us, 
When officers would up and down parade us, 
To keep us safe and sound from harms ; 


When pert apprentices, God bless us! 
March’d forth as volunteers, like ganders ; 
And citizens would oft address us, 
As dire invincible commanders ; 


When ev’ry man, his loyalty to shew, 
Declar’d he’d meet the daring foe, 

And give the ‘‘ parlez-vous’’ a damper! 
And boldly march to field of battle, 
Where trumpets sound and cannons rattle, 

But never promis’d not to scamper ; 


A true- bred Briton, who was lame, 
With military ardour rose, 
To gain a sprig of honest fame, 
And not to dress himself/—but dress his foes ! 


March’d forth, and said he wish’d to fight, 
That he might well-earn’d laurels claim ; 
For battles were his chief delight : 
But there was one objection—he was lame. 


«« Lame! (cried the Briton) zounds, I say 
I came to fight, and not to run away?’’’ 


PRPAICLEPPEBEPEEPEOLEOPEBDLOPEM 


Journey from Moscow to Constantinople, in the years \8\7 
and 1818. By William Macmichael, M. D. F. R. Ss, 
Ato. pp. 272. London, 1819. 

(Continued from oar last.) 


From the banks of the Pruth to Jassy, the capital of Moi- 





Now it chanc’d, that, where Daniel had set up in trade, 
In want of a husband there liv’d an old maid ; 


davia, is.a drive of three hours, over a. hilly countsy 
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covered with wood; as there is no inn in this town, our 
travellers were entertuined at the house of the English 
vice-consul, The boyars, or nobles, of Moldavia, generally 
live in aflnent circumstances, some of them being pos- 
sessed of an annual income of 30,000 ducats, the greatest 
part of which they spend in gambling. 

At Constantinople, the Greeks are not allowed the 
privilege of bells, which must be a great privation, if we 
may judye of the importance which they attach to them in 
Russia and Moldavia; in Moscow, one has been cast that 
weighs about sixty-six tons, and at Jussy, the continued 
ringing of bells is a great annoyance to the stranger:— 


‘ Among the numerous Greek churches at Jassy, our atten- 
tion was particularly attracted by the very ancient one, dedi- 
cated to.their three saints, George, Basil, and John. ‘The 
whole of its exterior is covered with stucco, moulded into the 
fost curious and intricate forms, not unlike the irregular pat- 
terns, sometimes seen on paper or carpets. ‘Tradition reports, 
that all this highly-ornamented surface was formerly coated 
with gold, of which it was despoiled at the time of an inroad 
of the ‘lariars, by the conquerors making a fire round the 
church, and melting its superb gilding.’ 


The city of Ja-sy is situated on the declivity of a hill, 
and consists of a mixture of low miserable huts, covered 
with shingles, and of spacious houses built of brick and 
whitened with plaster. The streets are laid with planks 
of wood, constantly decaying and seldom repaired. 


‘ The combination of oriental and European manners and 
castuine is irresistibly ludicrous. The boyar looks like a 
grave Mahometan ; but speak to him, and instead of the pom- 
pous ard magnificent sounds of the Turkish idiom, he will 
address you in tolerable French, and talk of novels, faro, and 
whist. In the aflernoon, between four and five, is the grand 
promenade, when a long string of caléches is to be seen, 
moving in solemn procession along the jolting streets of Jassy. 
The carriages are drawn by two horses, generally covered 
with large shagey blue housings, and harnessed so wide a-part 
as nearly to occupy the whole. street. Mingled with the 
solemn figures above described, are occasionally to be seen 
the wives and daughters of the boyars if close chariots, enjoy- 
ing this their only public amusement. When the promenade 
is over, the Moldavian noble retires to whist or taro, where 
he will lose at a sitting 500 ducats. So much addicted are 
they to gambling, and so lax are their notions of public 
morals, that the officer, who has the title of Aga, and the 
duties of ininister of police in the city of Jassy, is frequently 
to be seen holding the bank at faro. Tlie place swarms in 
consequence with adventurers, one of the most celebrated of 
whom was pointed out to us, in the per-on of a Polish Knight 
of Industry, whose whole fortune, on his arrival, consisted of 
acing of small value. Upon this, he had raised an inconsi- 
derable sum, and by a constant series of good luck, had 
ainassed a large property, and was now to be seen every day 
in one of the most splendid equipages. But if the boyars have 
adopted the vices Of civilized Europe, they have made little 
of no progress in the improvement of polished society.’ 


The boyars are extremely illiterate, their only attain- 
ment being that of speaking French, which gives employ- 
ment to ua few refugees of ‘that nation; a Greek, from 
Candia, had a press at Jassy, employed in printing Greek 
prayer books, but his trade was not thriving, The death 
of the Hospodar's grand-daughter enabled our travellers 
to witness the funeral ceremony :— 

* Death is speedily followed by the rites of burial in this 
countrs, and on the following morning, the streets of Ja.sy 
were crow deds to witness the splendour of the funeral proces-} 
_ sien. A great number of Greek priests, holding lighted tapers 

in their hand, preceded the body, exposed in gn open collin, 


lined with green silk, and lying with its face uncovered; be- 
hind, followed the Albanian guards of the prince, dressed 
in their most gaudy attire; in the rear, were a few wretched 
caléches, some empty, and others carrying the muids of honour, 
| presume, of the princess. The crowd was great, and we 
made an ineifectual attempt to enter the chuich with the pro- 
cession.’ 

In the evening, they went to see the mustering of the 
guard, which was composed of half a dozen turbaned 
tigures, with three muskets among them, who stood with 
folded arms and an assaxsin-like air, while nearer the gate 
were about twenty half-clothed wretches, without sandals 
or stockings, and some even without other more cssential 
parts of dress. 

Atan audience, which our travellers had of the Hespo- 
dar, whose title is that of * Duke of all Moldavia,’ seven 
hoyars were raised to offices which they had purchased; 
the interview was strictly Turkish, the strangers sitting on 
sofas, had coflee, sweetmeats, and pipes presented to them, 
‘The present Hospodar is said to be extremely laborious 
in the discharge of his public duties, and to write his 
despatches with his own hand; but the dignity 1s sure 
rounded with perils of no ordinary magnitude, aud its tere 
mination is often as sudden as it is treacherous. 

Our author and his friend left Jassy, immediately after 
their audience of the Hospodar, and were compelled to 
travel in the common carts of the country, which are made 
entirely of wood, about three feet high and four feet long, 
and capable only of holding a portmanteau, upon which a 
small quantity of hay being placed, the traveller sits; four 
horses are always harnessed to each, who proceed at full 
yallop ; the loss of a linch pin is supplied by the postillion 
with a peg from a neiyhbouring tree, and friction is pres 
vented by ineans more natural than the anti-attrition. Tra- 
velling through a country so entirely alluvial, that the 
sivht of a stone was a curiosity, and enduring many priva- 
tions from the want of accommodation, they at length 
reached Buchorest, the capital of Wallachia, where a 
Greek prince, as ut Jassy, exercises a pure despotism, 
while he himself is an abject slave ; this ephemeral species 
of government is the most tyrannical that can exist, and 
is felt in all the gradations of office, from the hospodar, or 
prince, to the /spravnik, or mzgistrate of a village, who, 
having purchased his place, oppresses the unfortunate 
peasant subject to his authority. 1f, on the approach of 
the taxgatherers, he quits his home, in the hopes of evade 
ing the exaction, his wife and children are flogged, or the 
doors of their huts being closed, are exposed to the fumes 
of burning wood, till suffocation is almost produced ; in 
short, they are tortured by every imaginable retinement of 
barbarity, to compel them to confess where the husband 
or the money ts concealed. 

Buchorest is abundantly supplied with the necessaries, 
as well as the luxuries of life, on moderate terms, Beef 
was selling in the market, at 16 paras * the oke, 24 Ibs. ; 
a wild duck, 45 paras; an ox, fit to kill, would fetch from 
50 to 60 piastres, aud a roebuck, with its skin, 22 plastres, 
about Ids. 8d. ) 

_ On the day of the Epiphany, the prince received the prine 
cipal Wallachian nobles and foreign consuls, when, in addi- 
tion to the usual salutations, was added, the extraordinary 
one of kissing the palm of his hand, a ceremony which the 
ladies, as well as the men, performed, ‘lhe: Prince of 





© Forty paras make a-piastre, and twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
piasires, a pound sterling. REV, | hie Senne 
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Wallachia is skilful ia the administration of his autho- 
rity, and is said to hat maintained a secret correspond- 
eace with the secretary of one of the most efficient per- 
sonages, during the congress of Vienna, by a bribe of 
1000 ducats monthly. The archbishop of Buchorest has 
an income of nearly 400,000 piastres, but he 1s occasionally 
obliged to yicld a portion of this immense revenue to the 
sudden demands of the. Hospodar. The inhabitants of 
Buchorest are as much addicted to the vice of gambling, 
as those of the capital of Moldavia; and, as a proof of the 
state of morals, the son of the hospodar entered a public 
room, where sat his mother and sisters, having on his arm 
his mistress, a beautiful Wallachian lady, who had lately 
deserted her husband and six children; nor was such an 
act, on his part, considered indelicate or extraordinary. 

From Buchorest to the Danube, the journey was per- 
formed in a similar vehicle to that in which they tra- 
velled froin Jassy, and sixty piastres were paid for being 
ferried across the Danulse, when ourauthor and his friend 
were landed under the walls of the ruined fortress of Rud- 
shuk; from this place to Constantinople they travelled on 
horseback. At Eski Sayra, the inhabitants regarded them 
with a savage curiosity; an account of the dinner at the 
post-house of this town, is givenas a specimen of ‘Turkish 
cookery :— 

‘ We had, of course, no knives nor forks, but there were 
several wooden spoons, placed ona circular metallic table, 
just elevated above the floor. Having washed our hands, we 
began to finger, by the help of pieces of bread, some sheep’s 
trotters stewed in grease, adish of rather an indifferent favour. 
Next followed some harico mutton, which was extremely 
good, and then a large pile of pilau, or plain boiled rice,-— 
the repast was concluded by a dish of excelleiut yaourt, or 
sour milk. As infidels, we were allowed wine, besides thie 
vinous liquor, called sorbet, and drank by ‘Turks themselves, 
and made by bruising and steeping grapes in hot water, 
which is kept, and ferments for a short time in a close vesse!, 
till it begins to acquire some acidity.’ 


At the village of Hevitza, our travellers witnessed the 
rustic festivities that precede the nuptials of a Servian 
peasant; these consisted of feasting and dancing, which 
are observed by the friends of the bridegroom, and at his 
expense, foreight days before the marriage; the dancers 
hold each other by the hand, but the two sexes are apart ; 
there was nothing very elegant in the dance, which was 
characterized by a very ungraceful sort of stamping. 

Adrianople, which has been frequently chosen as the 
seat of government, by succeeding sultans, but has now 
no longer the rank of a capital, contains a population of 
nearly ninety thousand persons, of which one-third 
are Turks, the rest Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; but 
the number of its inhabitants, and the extent of its com- 
merce, have been greatly diminished by the plague, four 
years ago, and the disturbances and depradatious of rob- 
bers. ‘The two annual fairs no longer exist, but still 
Adrianople remains a place of considerable trade, consist- 
ing chiefly in its exports of raw silk, and the colouring 
substances, used asa yellow dye, known generally by the 
name of vrains d’ Avignon; there isalso so great a demaud 
for the inanufactured goods of England, that the appoint- 
ment of a British consul here has been resolved on by the 
Levant Company. No remains of antiquity could be 
heard of at Adrianople, except the bust of the Emperor 
Adrian, of whose existence every one seemed certain, 
althouzh no one could point out its precise situation, ‘The 





principal objects worthy of notice, are the mosque of 


Selim and the bazaar of Ali Pacha; these our author 
visited, and he thus describes them :— 

‘ We paid a sequin to be permitted to ascend to the top of 
one of the four minarets o1 the mosque, which are fluted, and 
ofa very elegant consiruction. “lhree spiral staircases, wind- 
ing round each other, separately conduct to the three ditfer- 
ent galleries of the minaret, to the highest of which you 
mount by three hundred and seventy-seven steps. On our 
descent, we were permitted, on condition of taking off our 
shoes, to enter the interior of the mosque itself. bron the 
hasty siew we took of it, (for we were rather hurried through, 
than allowed to make a very minute examination,) | could 
only recollect the following particulars. ‘The floor was 
covered with carpets; many lamps and ostrich eggs were sus- 
pended froin the ceiling of the immense dome. In several 
recesses, similar to the siie chapels, to be observed in large 
cathedrals, devout Turks were reading or praying. © the 
walls of the interior, were tnscriptions in ‘Vurkish characters , 
on one side of the building, stood an elevated chair or pulpit, 
to which a very narrow and steep flight of steps conducted. 
ln the centre of the mosque, was a spring surrounded by a 
circular screen, and we were invited to apply our mouths to 
the top of the marble fountain, to imbibe the sacred water 
which did not jet out, but merely rose to the brim, Struck 
with the prodigious number of windows around me, [ was 
attempting to count them, when our guide hastily intimated 
to us, that it was time to withdraw. “The French consul, who’ 
had the kindness to accompany us on this occasion, explained 
this circumstance, by telling us, that it was considered a bad 
omen among the ‘Turks, to allow a Christian to make such a 
calculation, which, however, he hag once made, and found to 
be nine hundred and ninety-nine. Several boys, apparently 
employed in keeping clean the interior of the mosque, beset 
us, and greedily demanded a backshish, a present. ‘The exte- 
rior court of the mosque is paved with large slabs of white 
marble, and the antique columns ofthe cloisters built rouid it,. 
are of various orders and dimensions, but all of the most 
costly materials, either Verde Antico, Egyptian granite, or 
Cipollino marble. Near the building, is a college of dervishes.- 

‘From the mosque of Selim, which 1s reported to be one 
of the largest and most beautiful Mohammedan temples in 
the wo ld, we walked to the famous bazaar of Ali Pacha. It. 
is a brick building, vaulted with arches, consisting of alter- 
nate red and white bricks; a gate at each extremity, and faur, 
lateral ones, forms so many entrances, and its length is about, 
three hundred paces*. ‘Ihe coup-d’eil oifered by the entire” 
length of the bazaar of Ali, is mo.e striking than any thing I 
afterwards witnessed atthe Bizesteins of Constantinople ; and , 
my companion was of opinion, that it far exceeded any build: 
ing of a similar description, that he had seea at Cairo,’— 
p- loi. 


In journeying from Adrianople to Constantinople; 
sepulchral monuments of white marble, many of which, 
were covcred with ornamented canopies of the same mates. 
rial, were observed to line the road on each side, fora, 
considerable distance. At [fassa, where was formerly a+ 
vreat caravanserai, built by Mahomet Bassha, our travel- 
lers halted and slept ata mean coffee-house ta the courts: 
passing a miserable evening over a charcoal mangal, in a 
roo to which the lizht, the raio, and the wind, were 
equally admitted by the chimney. [In these public edi- 
fices, the stranger, of whatever religion he may be, and 
the poorest traveller, were entertained at free cost, for the 
space of three days. Busbequius’s description of thé 
curavanserai at Nissa, which is quoted by our author, 
induces him to think that the one at Hafsa, from the 
appearance of its remains, has been of the same constr. c- 
tion i— 

* * Lady, Mary. Woytley Montague greatly -exaggerates — the 
dimensions of this bazaar, when she asserts it isbalfaudelvs  ~ 
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‘ The form,’ says Busbequius, ‘is thus. It is a large edi- 
fice, that has more of length than breadth; in the midst of it, 
there is a kind of yard for the placing of carriages, camels, 
mules, and waggons. This al is composed about with a 
wall, about three feet high, which joins, and is, as it were, built 
in the outward wall, that incloses the whole building; the 
top of this inner wall is plain and level, and is about four feet 
broad. Here the Turks lodge, here they sup, and here is all 
the kitchen which they have; for in the ambient wall, before 
spoken of, there are ever and anon, some hearths built.’ 


At Constantinople, where our author states his arrival 
very abruptly, he remained two months, visited all the 
curiosities of that city, which have been described with so 
much minuteness by preceding travellers, and witnessed 
numerous conflagrations, as well us most of the extraordi- 
nary sights that usually attract the attention of the 
stranger, and among others, the exposure of a dead body 
in the streets, naked and decapitated, with the head placed 
in the ignominious position, that characterises the trunk 
of a rayah :— 

‘It lay not very distant from our hotel, during three days, 
guarded by some janissaries, who were appointed to keep the 
numerous ravenous dogs, that prowl about, from devouring 
the carcass. A thousand piastres, we were told, was the sum 
paid by the friends, for permission to bury the body, other- 
wise it would have been thrown into thesea. As no audience 
was given to any European minister during our stay, we were 
deprived of the free opportunity of being present at that cere- 
mony, though we saw the still more unusual procession of a 
Persian ambassador, during which, an elephant was admitted 
to the inner court of the seraglio, notwithstanding the super- 
stitious fears of the Turks, with regard to these animals.’ 

_ The remainder of this volume, or rather that part of it 
which immediately relates to Mr. Macmichael, is devoted 
to combating Dr. Maclean’s objections to the quarantine 
laws, and his opinions, that the plague is not contagious. 
Dr. Maclean contends, that wherever quarantines and 
lazarettos have been established ‘they have but increased 
mortality, and aggravated disease.” Our author, in an- 
swer to this, says :-— 


* Such are the assertions of Dr. Maclean. But what is the 
real state of the case; in the Levant, and in the countries on 
the coast of Africa, where either no precautions are taken, or, 
as in some parts of Turkey, are but very imperfectly attempt- 
ed, the plague constantly exists; whereas, in places where 
Jazarettos are established, the disease either never shews 
itself, or may be traced to an infringement of the laws of 
quarantine. 

‘In proof of the efficacy of these regulations, I was in- 
formed, during my residence in the lazaretto, at Marseilles, 
that since the great plague, which afflicted that city, in 1720, 
the «lisease had twice raged among the persons performing 
quarantine, without penetrating into the town, separated only 
by some high walls from the seat of pestilence.’ 


Our author further declares, that the assertion of Dr. 
Maclean, that in the Levant, there is no attempt made at 
enforcing the restrictions of quarantine, is not correct, 
and he adduces numerous instances in refutation of it. 
On this subject, we think our author answers Dr. Maclean 
hee satisfactorily, and we hope the legislature will pause 
before they repeal laws of such long standing, without 
the most mature investigation, especially when such 
abrogation may be attended with the most alarming con- 
sequences; but 

‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 


_ Mr. Macmichael returned to England from Constan- 
tuople, but his fellow traveller, Mr. Legh, pursued his 


route in Syria, and it is from the remarks he made on that 
journey, that an additional chg»ter 18° added to our 
author's narrative; and, as there yet remains much inter- 
esting matter in this volume, we shall extend our notice 
of it to another article. 

(To be concluded in our next ) 


PEOPLE POEPEPEOPEPEEPPPELILELELDED HL 


The Exhibition; a Poem. By a Painter, 8vo. pp. 35+ 
London, 1819. 


ARDENT admirers of the sister arts of Poetry and Painting, 
we were led, by the title of this work, to give ita reading, 
with some anticipations of pleasure; what, then, must have 
been our disappointment, when, on wading through the 
sixty-tive stanzus of which it is composed, we did not meet 
with one line to praise, or a single idea that is worth re- 
cording. We will not, however, condemn unheard, but 
will submit it to the test that a broker practices witha 
pocket of hops, that of trying it at each end, and in the 
iniddle—although the second stanza would bear evidence 
of the truth of our remarks, as to the merit of the whole 
poem :— 
‘ I said it was the smiling month of love ; 
And so it is, and Lam deeply smitten ; 
But you, perhaps, my passion would reprove, 
As something such as I not quite befitting ; 
Away from you, this doggrel you may shove, 
If you have paid for that which I have written, 
Or you may roast these wrigglings of my pen, 
As did the girl, who said, ‘ Sir, they’re only watchmen.” 


How elegantly he compliments Mr. Shee, among his 
other favourites :— 

‘And Martin Archer Shee, the witty sage, 

‘Thy pencil and thy pen well pleased I trace, 

I hope the latter won’t fall foul of me ; 

‘Tl were like a giant hunting a poor flea.’ 

The author does not improve, as the poem advances, 
although he thinks otherwise, and exclaims in the last 
stanza but two:— 


> 


‘I’m getting rather eloquent, I think, 
Having dismiss’d my theme, ‘* ‘Phe Exhibition.”’ 
A pleasing one itis; nor would I sink 
With satire, any in this expedition.’ 
Would our readers wish for more,—we think we hear 
them unanimously say, No! and therefore will not intrude 
longer on their good nature and forbearance, 








Original Correspondence. 


CPPAIEIO?E#? 


ON THE POISON PREVENTION BILL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—There have been several mistakes lately made in 
taking oxalic acid for Epsom salts, or rather said to be 
made, for that some of them are fictitious | have no donbt, 
being merely designed to frighten the unwary from buy- 
ing articles intended for theirown use as medicines from 
the druggist, and thus lead persons to have recourse, on 
the most trivial occasions, to the professional assistance of 
a apothecary, as though his assistants were exempted 
froin the commission of errors ;—a position very doubtful, 
especially when we consider that the medicines had from 
an apothecary are made up entirely by servants, frequently 





by a very young boy, his apprentice, without the super- 
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visal of a master, who is engaged in playing the physician, 
and of course abroad all day visiting his patients; whilst 
the master druggist, confining his business to the sale or 
making up of medicines, is usually present in his shop, 
aud thus overlooks the conduct of his servants, and even 
frequently serves himself; hence the chance of error is 
evidently less, ceteris paribus, in buying articles of them, 
than of the apothecary. 

Many curious and idle propositions have been started 
to prevent this mistake, while, all the time, the use of ox- 
alic acid is a mere deception; for the cleaning of boot- 
tops, all that is necessary is an acid, which acts quickly 
upon the tops, and but slowly upon the leather of the 
tops themselves. Now as itis usual for young men to soli- 
cit the assistants in druggist’s shops, for their master’s re- 
ceipt to make boot-top liquor, it would be improper for 
them to confess that sour milk and spirit of salt, one of 
the cheapest articles of their shop, were the ingredients of 
that compound; hence they have eluded the inquiry by 
fictitious receipts, in which oxalic acid and butter of an- 
timony, two dear articles, are the principal ingredients, 
whose price will of course render the boot-top liquor thus 
made by the private person, nearly the sane price as that 
sold in the shops. : 

1 see by your last Chronicle, that a bill has been 
brought into Parliament, by which certain articles are to 
have printed labels of * poison’ put upon the wrapper or 
bottle that contains them. It has been said that govern- 
ments, like organic beings, have their states of infancy, 
manhood, and imbecile old age; surely, therefore, our 
government must have arrived at the last period of decre- 
pitude, when so ridiculous a law could be seriously de- 
bated in a grave assembly. Will the government provide 
for a paper wrapper lasting as long as the article itself, or 
prevent a bottle from breaking, and the liquid from being 
transferred to another ? How comes it that the oil of vitrol, 
or spirit of vitrol, are omitted in this scanty list? Per- 
haps the wise-acres who drew up the bill had so much 
knowledge as to forsee the impossibility of keeping a paper 
label on bottles containing these acids. It is evident they 
are ignorant that every medical substance, of any degree 
of efficacy, whether of a vegetable, mineral, or even 
animal nature, isa poison, if taken in an over-dose. 

Arsenic, for sale, is to be mixed with carbon. Now, carbon 
is a hypothetical principle, never yet obtained in a separate 
state. ‘Ihethree purest states, all of which are loosely termed 
earbon, are lamp-black, charcoal of different wood, and 
the diamond. If either of the two former are employed, 
how is the arsenic to be used in the glass manufactories as 
an oxidizer? If the latter, in powder, its poisonous quali- 
ties are certainly not diminished; and where is this pre- 
cious carbon to be procured, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense. The ostensible principle for this caution is fear of 
accidents; then, as white lead is as poisonous us arsenic, 
that also ought, by the same rule, to be mixed with car- 
bon. The simple man, or even the silly child, who could 
mistake corrosive sublimate, or oxalic acid, for Epsom 
salt, or arsenic for flour, would be full as likely to mis- 
take white lead, or even red lead, (equally poisonous,) 
for it. 

If the framers of this bill are so afraid of accidents, why 
do they not obtain an act for us to wear our beards, as 
Many accidents happen from razors; to boil our meat to 
rags, that knives, by which our children’s fingers are some- 
Uines cut, may be unnecessary? Why not order all locks 





of fire-arms to be taken off when the purty returns from 
shooting, or the morning dawns, and be deposited with 
the nearest justice, until the sportsman goes out again, or 
the housek: eper means to go to rest. ; 

In short, I ain ashamed of the sickly sensibility of my 
countrymen, men who, though fearless of death in com- 
bat, have filled up ponds withia sight of a navigable river, 
to prevent people from drowning themselves; and now, by 
writing poison upon a bit of paper, imagine the magic in- 
fluence of the word will prevent a child or person who can- 
not read, or one who may lay hold of it in the dark, from 
being affected by its deleterious qualities. 

1 must also confess | dread, nor am [ singular in my 
fears, that the number of publications on poisons and me~ 
dical jurisprudence, will have a very unfavourable effect 
on many a poor person who 1s unfortunately suspected of 
murder, or charged designedly with it by the real criminal, 
to procure his own escape. Nor are their effects less to be 
feared by others: hitherto, poisoning has been almost un- 
known in England, bat, from the public mind being now 
roused by the continual mention of it, there is reason to 
apprehend that wicked minds will be turned to that mode 
instead of more open revenge, and those who once allow 
themselves to think upon the subject, have in these publ:- 
cations ample examples of the ditfereat modes of practis- 
ing their lewd desires, without danger of detection, 

I remain, Sir, your's, 
SAMUEL SAMUELSON. 
socccereccescscoscoccoscoes 

THE SINKING FUND AND NATIONAL DEBT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 

Str,-—The Times Newspaper, a few days ago, asserted, 
that five millions aniually, applied to the reduction of the 
present debt of England, would pay it off in about one 
hundred and fifty years; aud other papers taking the matter 
in trust, have repeated the assertion, ‘The case, however, 16 
very different, as the following table will shew :— 

A sinking fund of 4 per cent. on the 
capital borrowed, would, at 5 per cent. 


Oth June. 


Yrs. Ms. Dvs. 


interest, pay it OFF IN ee eeee eee ee eens 49 I 22 
1 per cent. on the capital, IMs eeeeeee 36 8 20 
QQ per CENte ree ceeec eee cdl seeeeees 25 8 8 
A per COUt.e cece eee ceee WM ceeeeeee iO 7 13 
5 Per CENte cee eee eeeee WM ceeeeees 14 2 14 
10 per Cent. cece sceeceee WY eeveeees 8 3 at 
20 per Cent... seeeeeeeee MM coveeers 4 6 26 


Five millions is about the one hundred and twentieth 
part of the monied capital, and would, therefore, pay off 
the present debt in about forty years. 

So much for fact, in contradiction to loose and random 
assertion, but having stated so far, we must confess, that 
a fund that will only operate in forty years, is not of mach 
more use, than one that would operate in two hundred ; 
since, in order that a sinking fund may keep the debt of a 
nation within bounds, it should operate in fourteen or hit- 
teen years, that is to say, it should be for the present debt, 
ubout thirty millions. In other words, the present debt t» 
too great, to be reduced by any sinking fund that the 
nation can afford to devote to that purpose. 

One million, at compound interest, would, in two 
hundred years, pay off £1,720,229,000, which ts nearly 
three times the present debt, but the wonders that are 
performed by the accumulation in a long period, are 
totally inapplicable to the paying off debts, contracted by 
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wars, which follow each other every ten or fiftcen years, as 
the History of England shews, they have done in past 
times, and as they may be expected to do in future. 


PPPOE FEFEPELEP ELEM 


WOMEN RAFFLED FOR IN CALCUTTA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sin,—As a sequel tothe different expedients for obtain- 
ing a wife, enumerated by your correspondent, a * Bache- 
lor,’ in the last number of your entertaining miscellany, | 
send you an account how these matters are ordered in Cal- 
cutta; but | must not call these poor women wives, for it 
does not appear that there was any condition in the terms 
that should oblige the winners to marry them, although it 
18 well known that there are in India persons who actually 
import beautiful woinen and sel] them to rich nabobs or Eu- 
ropeans, and receive a haudsome douceur for their pains. 
The following advertisement appeared in Grimsby’s 
Daily Advertiser of the 3d of September, 1818, printed 
ia Calcutta: — 


* Females raffed for.—Be it known, that six fair pretty 

ung ladies, with two sweet and engaging children, lately 
unported from Europe, having the roses of health blooming 
on their cheeks, and joy spaskling in their eyes, possessing 
amiable tempers and highly accomplished, whom the most 
indifferent cannot behold without expressions of rapture, are 
to be raffled for, next door to the british Gallery. Scheme: 
twelve tickets, attwelve rupees each; the highest of the three 
throws, doubtless, takes the most fascinating, &c.’ 


What a specimen of Calcutta morals does this adver- 
tiseinent exhibit. Surely a more abominable outrage 
upon religion, morality, und virtue, has never been 
beard of; and when our fuir readers have perused it, they 
will congratulate themselves on their being watives of a 
country that would deal vengeance upon the wretches who 
were engaged in such an iniquitous and unholy traffic. 
How diflerent was the case of our ancestors in this respect, 
when, in the early settlement of Virginia, it was deemed 
Recessury to inport from England young women as wives 
for the planters, A letter accompanying one of these 
shipments, and dated London, Aug. 12, 1621, is illustra- 
tive of the simplicity of the times, and the concern for the 
welfare of the colony. Itis as follows :— 


* We send you, in the ship, one widow and eleven maids, 
for wives for the people of Virginia; there hath been especial 
care had in the choice of them, for there hath not any one of 
them been received but upen good commendations. 

* Incase they cannot be presently married, we desire that 
they may be put with several householders that have wives till 
they'canm be provided with husbands. ‘Lhere are nearly fifty 
morethat are shortly to come, and are sent by our most Hon, 
Lord and Tieasurer, the Earl of Southampton, and certain 
worthy gentlemen, who, taking into their consideration, that 
the plantation can never flourish till families be planted, and 
the respect’ of wives and children for their people on the soil; 
theretorehave given this fair beginning : for the reimbursing 
of whose charges it is ordered, that every man that marries 
them give 120lbs, of best leaf tobacco for each of them. 

. * Lhough we are desirous that the marriage be free, accord- 
wg to the law of nature, yet we would not have those maids 
deceived and married to servants, but only to such freemen 
Or tenants.as have means to maintain them. We pray you 
erefcre, to be fathers of them in this business, not enforcing 
hem to Marry against their wills.’ 
™~ } remain, sir, your's; &e, 
: Marutep May, 





COCKNEYISM VINDICATED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sin,—Reading, in vour Chronicle of the 5th instant, s 
letter in refutation of X, I was much surprised at the folly 
of J. P. Thomas, in attempting to correct the errors of 
others, when his own require so much amendment, a 
would -ask J. P. Thomas, whether the conjunction tf, 
alivays governs the subjunctive ? and what he means by 
the present tense being used instead of the subjunctive ? 
never mentioning to what mood his present tense belongs; 
though certainly, we can guess at what he means; I think, 
if he were to study * Murray’s Abridgment,’ it would be 
of infinite service to him ; and his ignorance of the French 
Grammar is on a par with the other, as the adverbs ve 
aud pas will perform the office of negation by themselves, 
as in the following instances: Pas encore, and je NE 
pourois sortir quand il arriva. Not wishing to obtrude too 
inuch on your valuable miscellany, 1 shall leave it to the 
consideration of J, P. Thomas, whom I wish * a purer 
taste and a better employment.’ 

I remain, your’s, respectfully, PuiLo, 


Lambeth. 


LA AAAAA AAA AAA 


DEFENCE OF MODERN AUTHORS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


-Sir,—I wish you would say a word or two in behalf of 
our contemporary authors. Every little error im a modern 
writer, is held up to scorn, as if, in former times, writers 
had heen perfect. The reviewers put me in mind of the 
political reformers, who talk of bringing Parliament to its 
ancient purity, but never tell us when it was so pure. 
When was the press served by infallible writers? A short 
review occasionally of the inaccuracies of Addison, Locke, 
Hume, Pope, Richardson, and other men of great repute, 
would keep the poor mnoderns in some degree of counte- 
nance. ‘The Edinburgh Review, that vial of vinegar and 
vitriol, that desolates all literary men, except a chosen few 
who have Scotland for the place of their nativity, or demo- 
cracy for their object, would then become less terrible than 
it now is. In short, it would be but justice, for as perfec- 
tion has never been fouud to exist, it is unfair to lay 
‘justice to the line and judgment to the plamb-line.’ 
‘This proposition brings me to a remark that, at first sight, 
seems rather unaccountable. The public boast of the 
liberal opinions, the enlarged views, and superior know- 
ledge of the present age, but lament the deficiency of 
individual taleut, Will any of your correspondents explain 
the cause of this apparent contradiction? If none of 
them will, T shall endeavour to shew how it is not only 
natural, but has been the case in former ages, us well as in 
the present, Jam, &c. &e. G 
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CHARACTER OF ALI PACHA, 


THE PRESENT RULER OF GREECE. 


(From *Vaudoncourt’s Memoirs of the Ionian Islands.’ j : 
lished.) slands,’ just pub 


[The reported cession of Parga to the Turks, and th - 
Jecting its brave Christian inhabitants, who had relied on 
Our protection, to the merciless cruelty of a Mahommedan 
tyrant, has naturally excited much interest in a country 
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a 
which has always been distinguished by its support of the 
oppressed. We trust that the late Parliamentary discus- 
sions will prevent this transfer; in the mean time, we extract 
an account of the character of Ali Pacha, to whom it was 
said Parga was to be given up, from the very interesting 
volume of General Vaudoncourt, which contains an excel- 
lent account of those islands, so much endeared to us by 
classic recollections. —Eb.] 
Tue basis of the character of Ali Pacha is falsehood and am- 
bition. In him they have called forth and nourished all the 
vices which can inspire horror intothose who may become his 
victims, or fear anong his confidential satellites. The want 
of money under which he laboured from the commencement 
of his career, caused him early to contract the habits of ava- 
rice and rapacity [ts impossible to carry these two vices to 
ahigher pitch than they are found in him. Not a reward is 
bestowed that is not intended to seduce him who receives it, 
and to bring in to the giver a fruit doubly equivalent to the 
anount of tie ecompense. Sometimes, nay even fre juently, 
he despoils the vesal agent who has served him, and then 
smiles within himself at the idea of hiving punished a traitor. 

His rapacity also extends to every thing, and resorts to all 
kinds ofpretexts. A merchant appears in his dominions with 
effects, of which he is anxious to obtain possession; he calls 
him to his presence, and, with an insulting parade of equity, 
he purchases, but at the prices he himself has affixed. A rich 
vassal has lately expired, andl he wishes to inherit the whole or 
part of his property; to etfect this all means are alike good. 
At one time he would attack the children of the deceased, and 
wrest from them their property, sword in hand; at others, he 
feignsa willia his own favour, and when he comes to insist 
on its compliance, wilh insulting irony he frequently enters 
into the praises of the decease. My friend,’ said he one 
day to a voung Greek of Joannina, whose father had just died, 
‘ your father was a most respectable man, [ sincerely regret 
his loss, we were most intimate friends. On his death bed he 
has, however, remembered me, and bequeathed to me his 
house, furniture, and gardens.’—* But, my lord,’ observed the 
youth, ‘ that is more than three fourths of my whole fortune’ 
—* My child,’ replied Ali, ‘the will of your father ought to 
be sacred to you, and if vou hive the impiety to disregard it, 
I will cause you to be hanged.’ 

His insatiavle ambition has also rendered him jealous and 
vindictive, and these two other vices have acquired ta his soul 
all the violence of which so ardent a character as his could 
render them susceptible. Nothing that approaches him is 
exempt from the suspicions by which his restless jealousy is 
unceasingly agitated. His nephews, his children, even the 
persons most devoted to hin, those whoare generally supposed 
to enjoy the plenitude of his confidence, are to him more or 
less the objects of fear and distrust. He knows only one 
means of securing the fidelity of those he employs; this is to 
obtain hostages from them. Even his own chililren are not 
exempt from this precaution. When they departed to take 
upon themselves their respective goveraments, he retained their 
families near himsell, and did not even conceal from them the 
motives of this preventive caution. 

. Phe vengeance of Ali Pacha is implacable, and knows no 
limit either i) manner or place. ‘he only modification of 
Which it is susceptible is, that it is more cruel the longer it is 
delayed, or where his anger is more violent. His hatred in- 
crease: with delay, and his memory, always present and al- 
ways faithful, never suifers him to forget any olfence, true or 
supposed, which he has to avenge, whatever be the interval 
that separates the date of the act from the existing moment. 
A short period before the arrival ofthe author at Joannina, Ali 
Pacha, in causing a body of troops to defile betore him at Bo- 
nila, recognized and singled out, at a distance of more than 
300 paces, an Albanian soldier in the ranks, whom he pre- 
tended had vifended him twenty years before. ‘Vhis unfortu- 
hate man had beea arvested at the time, and plunged into 
adungeon, but, by some lucky occurrence, had effected his 
escape. After wandering about in several provinces of Greece, 





he at length enlisted among the troops of abey who entered 
into the service of Ali Pacha. ‘The mexorable Ali pat him to 
death. Another example of the astonishing memory of this 
extraordinary man took place in the presence of the author at 
Prevesa. An individual belonging to Liapis had heen arrested 
and brought before Ali, who always filled the office of judge 
in the places where he happened to be present. ‘The Pacha 
himself cited all the traits of brigandage of which this man 
hal been guilty, stating the dates and the names of the persons 
who had been victims, and did not condemn him till after the 
culprit had avowed each one of the facts. The periods which 
Ali recalled in his interrogatory, embraced a space of fifteen 
years. 

His dissimulation is impenetrable to one who knows him 
not by his actions, or who dovs not judge him in conformit 
to the only basis of his interest and ambition. Tt is not only 
blended in his words and protestations, but is also to be found 
in his demeanour and habits. He is an ext.emely handsome 
man, and possessed of a physiognomy which he knows 
how to ponies engaging when he conceives it necessary, but 
which is nevertheless habitually soft and smiling. Extremely 
attentive in his behaviour, his address and manners are ele- 
gant. 

This dissimulation, uniform, and so constantly sustained, 
and which has been of such great assistance in all his political 
operations, can nevertheless be upheld only with the greatest 
precaution, and by an unceasing attention to hide the springs 
he employs in orderto arrive at the accomplishment of his 
designs. ‘These precautions, which he has never laid aside, 
furnish, however, a fresh proot of the egotism and cruelty of 
his character. When he has been unable to succeed by his 
oidinary means, which are to excite dissentions, torender dis- 
cords inplacable, to cause crimes to be committed by those 
very persons he has singled out for his victims; ia word, to 
excite all the passions which can give rise to disorders, in 
order to avail himself of them either as mediator or avenger, 
he then resolves to proceed towards his object by the most 
direct road. ‘The violence of his passions, and his impaticace 
to enjoy, do not allow him to await when he believes he is 
possessed of the means of striking his blow. It is in his cha- 
racter never to delay to the next day what at the present moe 
nent he thinks he can effect, unless insurmountable obstacles 
compel him to display as much cage as he naturally 
evinces impetuosity. When, therefore, he is under the ne- 
cessity of emploving an agent for one of those operations 
which he neither can nor wishes to avow, the care ofexteriorly 
keeping up appearances dictates to him the barbarous precau- 
tion of afterwards ridding himself of his instrument. ‘Thus 
does a bloody and impenetrable veil cover to the eyes of the 
genera ity of his subjects the plots and crimes of their master, 

At the side of these capital vices in the character of Ali 
Pacha, are found some of the qualities which constitute great 
sovereigns. A profound knowledge of the human heart, 
which makes his choice good of those who are to be employed 
near him, enables hin correctly to decypher their respective 
talents, and to assign to them the offices most suited to their 
abiities. In affairs he possesses a perspicacity which exhibits 
to him their tendency even at first sight, and prevents him from 
being deceived in the means he ought to employ to cause 
them ta redound to his advantage. He knows how to await 
for or produce opportunities favourable to his political views, 
and he improves them with asionishing rapidity. He is coura- 
gous, and his valour, by which he distinguished himself in 
the first years of his political career, is far from being extin- 
guished. Tle possesses that calin Courage which knows how 
to measure danger, and discover the means of escaping or ree 
sisting it in a deliberate manner. This courage has served to 
sustain himself with so much tranquillity, as well as to ward 
off the dangers by which another would have been overcome. 
In order to be secure in the midst of his subjects, all of whom 
fear, and nearly all hate him, he takes no visible precautions 
of defence; since by a feigned security he bas wade to him- 
self one that is real. 
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A despot through the natural consequences of his boundless 
ambition, he has no other rule for tis government than his 
resent will, and this is guided by the interest of the moment. 
Che weak inspire him with neither fears nor jealousy ; and it 
is by temporizing with them, and even by protecting them, 
that he seeks to acquire the reputation of justice and equity. 
The rich and powerful appear to him as objects of danger, and 
in exercising towards thein a despotic justice, he at the same 
time satisfies his ambition and his rapacity. The following 
anecdotes will convey an idea of the manner in which he ad- 
ministers justice:—the chief of the small town of Metzovo 
was an unjust and eager man, who availed himself of every 
opportunity that occurred in order to commit vexations, and 
enrich himself out of their produce. For a considerable tine 
ast, the inhabitants of this town had presented, or caused to 

e presented to Ali Pacha, petitions against their chief, with- 

out having been able to obtain his removal. In one of the 
circuits which Ali, from time to time, performs in his dominions, 
he at length passed through Metzovo. ‘The inhabitants in 
crowds went out to meet him, and prostrated theinselves at his 
feet, crying out, amman, or mercy. He caused the subject 
of their prayerto be explained to him; and when he was told 
they demanded that their chief should be punished with 
death, he assembled the priests, and exhorted them to engage 
the inhabitants notto sutfer the blood of one of their fellow- 
creatures to fall uponthem. Seeing, however, that the people 
insisted, he ordained the execution of the delinquent, telling 
the inhabitants ‘ that on them was his blood to fall.’ and in 
order to compiete this hypocritical farce, he said to those who 
surrounded him, that he was happy in not being the author of 
the death of an individual, since he had been compelled to 
yield to the wishes of the people. He, however, took care to 
confiscate the property of the deceased to his own personal 
advantage. 

Some years afterwards, having learnt that the chiefs of one 
of the cantons of Zagoria, under the pretext of levying, by his 
orders, an extraordinary contribution of one hundred and fifty 
thousand piastres, had extorted considerable sums from various 
individuals, he caused them to be brought to his presence, 
and condemned them to restore the money they had taken; 
compelling them, however, to lodge the one hundred and fifty 
thousand piastres in his own treasury, thanking them in an 
ironical manner for the care they ad taken to furnish him 
with money. ‘They remained in prison till the entire sum had 
been paid; and they were still there when the author arrived 
at Joannina, Pretexts of justice also induced him to rid him- 
self of his nephew, the sume Mahmoud respecting whom he 
had entered into correspondence with Prince Potemkin. 
Being informed that, after the example of his uncle, he had 
placed himself at the head of a re of Klephtes, and that his 
peey had been increased by several lucky expeditions, he 
iad the address to draw him into his palace at Litaritza, alone 
and without arms, where he himself killed him with a pistol- 
ball. 

His affectation to protect the Greeks has the same founda: 
tion; and this protection is, in fact, only apparent. It is to 
his interest to temporize with them ; he stands in need of their 
talents in order to exercise several branches of the administra- 
tion he cannot confide to Albanians too ignorant, and which 
he does not wish to place in the hands of the Turks, whom he 
mistrusts and hates. Hence does he employ and grant to them 
exterior marks of his confidence. 

However, he takes the greatest care to prevent the Grecks 
from becoming too sewortel he keeps from them the most 
important posts, and particularly the military commands. He 
is also extremely careful to keep them at a distance from his 
children, and to prevent them from gaining any ascendancy 
over their minds. His son Veli causes him no inquietude on 
this score ; but Mouktar, of a character entirely different from 
his brother, appears to incline towards the Greeks. ‘The un- 
fortunate Euphrosina, the most interesting female of Joannina, 
as well for her beauty as the qualities of her mind, became a 
Victim to this jealousy. Mouhktar was in love with her, and 





was every day at her house, where the most dis‘ inguished 
Greeks assembled together with their wives. Ali feared that 
the conversations and principles of the Greeks, coming from 
the mouth of so accomplished a female, whom he tenderly 
loved, might make too strong an impression on the mind of his 
son. Inan underhand manner he excited the wives of Mouk- 
tar, and particularly the one who was the daughter of the Vizir 
of Berat, to complain, and even to demand a divorce. Ibra- 
him Pacha took part in the affair, and upheld the complaints 
of his daughter. Ali then turned the matter into an affair of 
state; and his divan having been assembled, it was therein 
decided, that Euphrosina, and the other females of her so- 
ciety, to the number of fifteen, declared guilty of having se- 
duced Mouktar, and thereby exposed Ali to the danger of 
sustaining a war against his neighbour, should be drowned. 
They were arrested in the night ; when Ali Pacha, not having 
been able to find one of his satellites sufficiently bold to ex- 
pose himself to the anger of Mouktar, himself proceeded to 
the house of Euphrosina, and delivered her over to her exe- 
cutioners. Afterwards, in order to detach Mouktar entirely 
from the Greeks, Ali took care to circulate, in a forced man- 
ner, that if the principal persens of the city, and particularly 
the Bishop of ‘lrikala, uncle to Euphrosina, had solicited her 
pardon of him he would have granted it; but that religious 
hatred had prevented them from saving the mistress of a Mus- 
sulinan. The author would not have quoted this trait unless 
for the purpose of showing what base and cruel means Ali 
Pacha avails himself of for the attainment of his ends. 


Ali Pacha has a divan composed of the principal officers of 
his house, and of persons whom he chooses among those he 
believes the most likely to beuseful to him. ‘This council is, 
however, only organized for the sake of form, and not one of 
its members dares to express an Opinion contrary to his, He 
therein proposes subjects for deliberation, discusses them, re- 
ceives the approbation of the persons assisting, and then de- 
cides. He is himself his own minister in all the branches of 
administration, and his secretaries write down the orders dic- 
tated by him, which he addresses to his various subordinate 
officers. As it is known that he never pardons a non-com- 
pliance with his orders, and that he never admits of an excuse, 
dread makes his servants perform miracles. His ordinary 
menace when he issues these supernatural orders is, ‘ let my 
order be executed, or may the black serpent devour thine 
eyes.” An oath of the Sultan, by the beard of Mahomet, 
would not produce the dread inspired by this terrible saying. 
It has always been the precursor of a death warrant. 


In 1807, he caused three couriers to be assassinated, of whom 
two were French, and he was extremely displeased in having 
only found letters in cypher upon them. His agents scattered 
in different parts, and the correspondence of the Greeks whoare 
in his service, make him acquaiated with the principal events 
ns in Europe, as wellas the situation of the great powers. 

lis own notions, and his information thus obtained, serve him 
as a thermometer for his political conduct, and make him de- 
cide on what connexions he is to form with foreign states, for 
he isalways anxious to have a point of support out of Turkey. 


His constant project to the execution of which he proceeds 
onwards with patience and indefatigable activity, notwithstand- 
ing he has hitherto been unable to foresee the exact moment 
of its accomplishment, is the independence and entire separa- 
tion of his dominions from the Ottoman empire ; and, in order 
tosecureto himself the possession of his continental dominions, 
by completing the reduction of the clans still independent of 
his authority, as well as to consolidate his power and sustain 
himself alone, he stands in need of the Ionian Islands, and 
they have always constituted the object, more or less secret, 
of his wishes*, 


_ © Memoirs of the Ionian Islands, considered ina Commercial, Po- 
litical, aud Military Pointof View. By Gen Guillaume de Vaudon- 
court. Translated from the original unedited AlS. by William Wal- 
ton, Esq. svo. chap. viii. 
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MUNGO PARK. 


A gentleman at Liverpool has received a letter from 
his brother at Juddah, a sea port on the Red Sea, which 
states that Mungo Park is still alive; the letter is dated 
Dec. 13, 1818, and is as follows :— 

‘On my landing at Juddah, a place where I did not expect 
to hear an English word, I was accosted by a man in the coin- 

lete costume of the country, with, ‘* Are you an Englishman, 
sir.’ My answer, being of course in the aflirmative, appeared 
to give him pleasure beyond expression. ‘¢ Thanks and 
praise to God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ l once more hear an English 
tongue, which I have not done for fourteen years before.” | 
have been much amused by him since; his account of the 
Abyssinians, the inhabitants of a country that has absorbed 
fourteen years of his existence, is truly interesting. You 
must ne doubt have heard or read of him; he is that Natha- 
niel Pearce spoken of by Mr. Salt, in his travels to Abyssinia. 
He was left there by Lord Valentia, and has been the greater 
part of the time in the service of one or other of the chiefs in 
various parts of the country. At the time 1 met with him, he 
was endeavouring to make his way to Tombuctoo, where he 
says Mungo Park is still in existence, detained by the chief. 
He says the whole country almost idolize him for his skill in 
surgery, astronomy, &c. &c. ‘They say, he is an angel come 
from heaven to administer comforts to them; and he explains 
to them the motives and uses of the heavenly bodies, He is, 
Pearce says, .\ery desirous to make his escape, but finds it iin- 
possible. ‘* What,’ say they, ‘* do you suppose us so foolish 
as,to part with so invaluable a treasure? If you go away, 
where are we to find another possesing so much knowledge, 
or who will do us so much good??? Pearce appeared to have 
heen resolutely bent on endeavouring to reach ‘Tombuctoo, 
but had for some time been labouring under severe illness.’ 


We fear the account given by Pearce is not entitled to 
much credit, and that the ill-fated Park has too certainly 
fallen a victim to his ardent and enterprizing spirit; the 
evidence furnished by Col. Fitzclarence and Mr. Bow- 
dich, given in our last number, renders this too probable; 
and, no doubt, many of our readers have read the narrative 
of Robert Adams, a sailor, who was wrecked in the year 
1810, on the western coast of Africa, detained by the 
Arabs of the Great Desart, and carried to Tombyctoo. 
He remaimed there several mouths, resided the whole pe- 
riod of his stay at the Palace of Woollo the king, and 
frequently walked about the town. Adams, froin 
the uncommon degree of curiosity which he excited, be- 
lieved that the people of Tombuctoo had never seena 
white man before. Now, if Park had been detained there 
at the time, and so he must have been if Pearce’s account 
is Correct, is it at all possible that Adams should not have 
seen or heard of him, or that Park would not have found 
some means of communicating with Adams ? The impro- 
bability of Pearce going from Juddah, which is the well 
known sea-port of Arabia Felix, on the Red Sea, to Tom- 
buctoo, which is so far distant, and through a complete 
terra incognita, must be noticed; as, before he could com- 
mence his journey, he must cross to the African side, Jud- 
dah being on the Asiatic side of the Red Sea. 


POPP PPLE ELPELPD? 


ENGLISH ‘I RADES. 


STATIONER.—The term stationers was appropriated to 
booksellers, in the year 1622, The translation of Gus- 
man de Alfarache, of that year, part II, p. 27, fol.— 
* Many seek to be held learned clerks, by quoting authors, 
not considering, that many Stationers have far more 
(books) in number, though, in matter of knowledge, mere 
ignorant nen,’ 





The company of stationers existed long before the in- 
vention of printing, A stationer, therefore, wus a dealer, 
who kept a shop, or a stall, as distinguished from an 
itinerant vendor, whether of books or broowsticks. 

Grocer.—Dr. Johuson says, it should rather be writ- 
ten grosser, being ove who dealt originally by the great, 
or by wholesale, as opposed to those who sell by retail. It 
does not, therefore, seem confined to any particular com- 
modity ; but it may refer to the number of articles in the 
shop, such as we call now, a chandler’s shop, on a large 
scale. We call twelve dozen a gross or grose by tale. 

We have now, a green-ygrocer, for want of a better de- 
scription, though a palpable retailer of greens, &c. by the 
single bunch, as turmips, carrots, &e. 

In the statute 37 Edward ILL. cap. 5, merchants are 
mentioned, then called grossers, who are there accused of 
enzrossing all sorts of merchandizes. Dr. Johnson, to 
give the investigator two chances, says it comes froin gros- 
sus,atig; bat, unluckily, that word means a green and not 
a dried tig, called originally repperers. 

eeneseesnnsees 
FRENCH STATISTICS. 

Tue following computation of the rent of land and 
houses in’ France, is founded on an official report, made 
to the French government, in 1817, by the commission of 
the Cadastre, their measures aud money being reduced to 
Euglsh standard. 

‘otal square surface of France, exclusive of Corsica, 
128,172,992 English acres. Of these, the following are 
liable to taxation :— 

English Atres. Rents. 
Arable land .....++0+++55,000,000....++£24,007,640 
Land in underwood.....-12,650,790.....+ 2,938,520 
Meadow land ......eee++ 8,012,345..6-++ 7,390,400 
Pasture laud ...cceccecs 8,703,703 .ceee+ 1,812,800 
Vineyards... cceeeeeeees 4,881,481. ee eee 3,442,560 
Laud in orchards ....-.- 886,419. ..-- 1,071,480 
Forest land ccccccccccce 19895,800. . 0000 201,520 


Total Rent of Land. ..£40,864,920 


The remainder is either wholly uncultivated, or so little 
productive as not to be subject to taxation. 
Buildings liable to taxation. Eng. Acres. Rents. 


yon, iremuduarnd te es» -£20,207,720 


Treat. cccccceccccccee 
DEcccccccccesonescecs “PRRBoccess 738,000 
300,360 


Manufacturing establishments 35,000...... 
Churches and other build- 
} 58,000 








ings not liable to taxa- 

GION, coccccccsscceces 

The above value being official, is probably a good deal 
below the actual tate. 








Original Poetry. 


PHI FFAPEEP 


TO MARY. 
WRITTEN ON THE EVE OF HER MARRIAGE, MAY 2, 1819. 


Nay, tell me not to smile, Mary, 
‘Though fancied bliss be near, 
Unless thou canst beguile, Mary, 

This bosom of its fear. 
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Thou wilt be pledged to me, Mary, 
Whoshould have all thy heart ; 

But tell me, is there none, Mary, 
From whoin thou’lt weep to part? 


Do not too rashly deem, Mary, 
That hearts like thine forget; 

Think ,—is there no fond d.eam, Mary, 
Thy soul would dwell on yet? 


Restrain that starting tear, Mary, 
Alas, ’twere now in vain, 

And thou art still too dear, Mary, 
For me to give thee pain! 

Another’s breast thy pillow, Mary, 
And bright thy nuptial bed; 

Adieu! ‘lhe heaving billow, Mary, 
Will suit me well instead ! 

And yet, before | go, Mary, 
Ere all ny hopes are o’er, 

One parting kiss bestow, Mary, 
Fae will allow no more! 

There’s joy about thee waking, Mary, 
Let me not grieve thy heart ; 

And what though mine be breaking, Mary, 
A moment—atd we part! 


Thou to a husband’s arms, Mary, 
[ to the ocean go— 
= on the charms, Mary, 


hence all my so.rows flow. 


And now a long farewell, Mary! 
Nay, tura thine eye this way,— 

Its eloquence may tell, Mary, 
More than thy tonsue dare say. 


The tear that dims its blue, Mary, 
May soon be hiss’d away; 

But his kiss will be less t.ue, Mary, 
Than that I gave to-day. 

I need not—imay not tell, Mary, 
W hat both too sadly know; 

Again farewell—farewell, Mary, 
Thy hand—and now I go! 


28th May, 1819. J. W.D. 


PPPPPPPA*+¢PEPOM 

ON THE DEATU OF 
Sue’s gone, and with herev'’ry joy hath fled, 
The bell hath toll’d—the priest hath pray’d—'tis o’er! 
Farth ! earth! thou greedy cormorant, in mercy 
Yield up my joys, or with them take my sorrows! 
For, at each solemn sound of that dread bell, 
Which told the world my loss, and heaven's gain, 
I felt as if immur’d within a damp 
And sable cloud, to joy impervious, 
That seem’d to shut out hope with light, 
And leave my life a long and listless void, 
I rush’d into the woild—I paced the streets— 





The world appear’d too busy !—My brain turn’d round: 


Methought I stood upon a precipice, 

And, asthe busy crowd mov’d round about me, 
Riy fancy pictui’d them as little gnats 
Whirling around a jutting point of rock; 

And I that rock, encompa-s'd round by triflers. 
[ gaz’d upon the stars, whose brilliant beams 
So late shed brightness o’erthe barren waste . 
But, as I look’d, they seem’d to start away 

To hide behind a black and mournful cloud. 
E’en the pale moon had muflfl -d her bright charms 
In a grey cloak of halt-obscuring vapours, 

And pitying heaven dropt its dewy tears 


Upon my solitary joy less head. Y. F. 





LINES ON MUSIC. 
BEING AN ACROSTIC ON A WELL KNOWN SYREN AT 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
M usic! divine enchantress of the soul, 
In pow’r how great! resistiess of controu} ; 
S teal thy soft influence,—ah !—that strain repeat— 
S ublime !—it dying falls—how pensive sweet! 
C elestial gift! bestow’d, farr maid, on thee, 
U nceasing source of heav’nly harmony. | 
B lest with each pow’r to charm, each look to move, 
I] nvesting nature, innocence, and love. 
T ransporting theme! thou passion fair and free, 


T hou fund of bliss, of woe,—sweet melody ! 


4 
PSPS? OPT y 


LINES 


OCCASIONED BY READING MURPHY'S LIFE OF GARRICK. — 


How nymerous, how diversified the ways, 
Which prompt the breathings of poetic lays, 
And fill with equal animating fire, 

The high-born muse, and eke the humble lyre ; 
For living objects living strains arise, 

When love inflames the heart, beauty the eyes; 
If lilied virtue shine with Cynthia’s beam, 

The verse imbibes the chasteness of the gleam ¢ 
Or, ifthe faithful limner’s pencil show 

The lov’d similitude of those we know, 

Our highest admiration it will raise, 

And we reward his talents with our praise. 

And shall our bosoms cold and Jukewarm seem, 
When Garrick forms the subjects of the theme? 
Shall no enthusia-tic joy inflame 

Our hearts, when gizing on his splendid fame? 
Whom Murphy’s biogiaphic pen pourtrays 

In glowing diction—and whose brilliant rays 
Through years have pierced each dark obscuring cloud, q 
By envy raised, his excellence to shroud. | 
When death’s black cuitain closed his final scene, 
Renown’s bright goddess sheds her brilliant sheen ; 
Surviving fiiends tiist dropp’d affection’s tear, 
Then placed their tribute iaurel o’er his bier; 

Each vied with other to excel the verse, 

Which Garrick’s fame and virtues did rehearse ; 
But shall these praises cease with those who wrote? 


Or shall no muse in period thence remote, ee 


Allure his Ivre, with ardour newly strung, 9 
And echo what the former bards have sung ? 

Yes; and though humble be the present strain, 

How from this ecstacy can he refrain; 

Whose admiration lifts him up among 

The spirits of that bright harmonious throng, 

Who kindly aid the numbers of his seng | 


Hovizon radiance ofa brighter sun! 
Oh! may thy vast dramatic genius run 
Through each succeeding era of that reign, 
That Shakespeare’s throne shall Shakespeare’s works maintain ; 
Fill with the ardour of thy native fire ‘ 
Each novice breast, whose feelings shall aspire E 
To tread the drama’s path—oh! point the road, 
Where once thy steps majestically trod! 
Nor be thy task alone confined to this, 
Nor picture only histrionic bliss; 
But teach those virtue, and that generous flame 
Which add such lustre tothy honour’d name : ; 
The records of thy worth shall still increase " 
Till nature’s grand revolving work shall cease 
Thy bright career still bean without a speck : 
Till fame and time blend in one general wreck! 
1818, , L 
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SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 


Oor readers will have the goodness to remark, that the 
first number of the Literary Chronicle was published on 
the 22d of May, and Sir John Leicester's Gallery closing 
on the 17th, we were unfortunately prevented from notic- 
ing it whilstitremained open; but having seen it, we take 
the first opportunity of doing justiceto the munificenceand 
patriotism of Sir John, as well as to the merits of those ar- 
tists whose productions udora the Gallery. 

This high-minded and hberal patron of the Fine Arts, 


closed his super) Gallery of British pictures on the 17th of 


May. A crowd of beauty and fashion had weekly 
thronged the rooms; and ail sympathized in the public 
spint of the illustrious owner. ‘Too much cannot be said 
on this subject. Sir John Leicester’s name shines high in 
the firmament of British glory, as the patron of native 
genius, who, unmindful of the reigning prejudice against 
the works of modern artists, has, with most unexampled 
liberality, formed a collection consisting entirely of British 
paintings. [is generosity and patriotic spirit should ever 
be remembered with gratitude, ond his name pronounced 
with veneration by the artists of Eng'and, 

But to proceed to the pictures. The portrait of Lady 
Leicester, in the character of Hope, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, excites general attention, and is esteemed a good 
likeness of fier fadyship. Lady Leicester is represented 
stepping forth upon the clouds,— 

‘ Clad in native grace divine ;’ 

her right hand is raised, holding a holy-water sprinkle, 
and her left is extended downwards, to an infant genie, who 
is Clasping it with joy; he is smiling exultingly at bis less 
fortunate Companions, but the tears still glisten in’ his 
eyes; to the right is another tile follower of Hope, 
eagerly rushing forward, his body is seen in a three-quar- 
ter view, and lis head turned up, with his hands catching 
the dew-drops falling from the flower; near him, in an 
horizontal view, lies his companion, whose endeavours 
have completely failed. In this portrait, the grace, youth, 
beauty, and vivacity of the fair original, perfectly agree 
with the imaginary character of Hope, and the picture 
certainly forms one of the principal attractions of the 
Gallery, 

The Angels conducting Lot and his Daughters from 
Sodom; by B. West, P. R. A.—This picture is an ho- 
nour to the pencil of the president, and is an addition to 
his well-earned fame. Lot aud his fainily, accompanied 
hy their celestial yuides, are flying froin the habitation of 
sin, the city of destruction: Le is conducted by an angel 
who is discoursiuy with him on the awful event; one of his 
daughters is holding his arm, whilst her sister follows close 
by herside, carrying on her head a bundle; she is also led 
by an angel. Lot's wife, (an emblem of the wrath of the of- 
fended deity,) 1s seen in the distance, in the attitude of 
looking back upon Sodom. ‘The city is wrapt in flames; 
a reddish cloud partially bangs over it, and near it pour 
the destructive torrents. ‘The figures are well disposed ; 
the colouring is sombre, and agrees admirably with the 
subject, 

Jupiter and Europa; by Wm, Hilton—is a brilliant 
meteor of the highest department of painting. In draw- 


ing, designing, aud colouring, we consider it to be one of 


the’ fipest historical pictures of the present age. The 





towering majesty of the bull, the delicute forms of Europa 
and the Nereids, the rough und shagyed appearance of the 
marine deities, the piercing eye of the eagle, and the de- 
lightful grouping of the Cupids, who are hovering in the 
air, pronounce this one of the most exquisite specimens of 
English art. The fears of Europa, and the teuder solicie 
tude of the Nereids, ure well coutrasted with the malig- 
nant triumph of the sea monsters. ‘This picture is truly 
entitled to the pre-eminent situation it holds, 

The Propos:l, by (x. Harlowe, also clits our attention. 
— Two beauties are here depicted, ures ably surprised ut 
the contents of a letter, which a third has just perused, 
and wiluch certainly treats of a matrimonial concera, The 
fair subject of it occupies the right side wnd some part of 
the centre of the picture; her head is joyously thrown 
back upon a bank, with her face turned towards the spece 
tator; her right hand is raised, gently drawing asidea scarf, 
which ts neglivently thrown over, and enviously conceals a 
considerable quantity of her luxuriant tresses; delight 
dances in her dark eyes; and a smile of self-congratula- 
tion plays upon her mouth; routs, bulls, equipage, dress, 
fashion,—in short, every thing tends to mspire her with vie 
sible satisfaction at the approaching change in her condi-s 
tion. Seated by her side, but move in the front, appears 
the lady who announced the welcome news; she is seen mm 
a three-quarter view, looking up inquirinely at the des- 
tined bride; in one hand she holds the letter in discus. 
sion. Behind these two, is placed another belle, leaning 
her hand on the shoulder of the lady in question; an ex- 
pression of mirth is spread over her countenance: part of 
the trunk of a tree rises close to the right side of the pics 
ture, and some clustering foliage forms a kind of canopy 
above; beyond this, a dark sky, broken with touches of 
light, heightens the effect. The colouring is pleasing; 
but we think the action of the principal character rather 
strained. This fault, however, may exist only in our ima- 
gination, Our limits oblige us to notice hastily some pice 
tures which deserve particular comment. Fuseli’s * Friar 
Puck,’ and Romney’s ¢ ‘Titania,’ rank as poctical inven 
tions of the first class. Reynolds's § Suake in the Grass,’ 
isarrayed in the smiling beauties of that facinating master, 
blended with some of his defects. Wilson's ¢ Italian 
Landscape,’ we certainly think is the finest he ever 
painted. ©The Fall of Phaeton,’ by James Ward, is 
tinely conceived; but there isa slight tendency to hard- 
ness in the outline, Tfoward’s * Pleiades’ formed a pleas- 
ing specimen of grace and elegance combined. ‘ The 
Sea-shore,’ by Collins, for clearness of colouring and 
sparkling effect, is undoubtedly oue of his best rte. Tio 
ances, Opie’s * Damon and Musidora’ ts a mest charm- 
ing production; and Hoppner’s * Sleeping Nymph’ is 
drawn ina pure correct style, with clear mellow colouring. 

The noble and spirited example set by Sir John 
Leicester, has been followed by several persons ,of high 
rank, who have opened their galleries for the reception of 
the works of British artists, With a more extended pase 
trovage, the sister arts would flourtsh,—uo longer, would 
foreigners remark us as beings destitute of taste for the 
Fine Arts; and no longer need we shrink from a compas 
rison, on the whole, with other countries. In everything, 
excepting the Fing Arts, England is superior to the surs 
rounding nations; but, by her deticieucy in painting, 
there is a tarnish cast upon her renown, which cap only be 
effaced by a timely and well-directed patronage .of . native 
genius When this is accomplished, Eugland’s triumph 
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over her rivals will be completed; then will she shine in 
the meridian of her glory,— 
* Equal to all; surpassed by none ;’ 

then will she be raised to her highest dignity ; and then 
shall we see her, like ancient Rome, the mistress of the 
world! C. E. 

We were highly gratified at finding that a descriptive 
catalogue of this sp'endid collection, has been recently 
published, embellished with an engraved outline of the 
Gallery. 


PPPOE PEELPOPEELEPEF 


SPRING GARDENS’ EXHIBITION. 

Tus is chiefly an exhibition for water colours: and we 
can assure our readers that it is backward not a jot in ta- 
lent, if it is in youth—we should say infancy ;—for there 
are some of the prettiest things in the world to be seen 
therein ; and if it advances as much in the next fifteen years 
(this is the fifteenth annual exhibition), as it has done from 
the time of its establishment tothis day, June the 9th, 1819, 
we know not what will become of it—it will draw all the 
folks from its big sister at Somerset House, and be a very 
great attraction indeed. Mr. Richter, an artist well 
known to the public, has an excellent specimen of his pen- 
cil there—* Falstaff acting the King ;’ and Copley Field- 
ing has some of the most beautiful specimens of high co- 
louring we ever beheld; but what is the greatest honour 
to this little company yet is, that alinost every picture and 
drawing of merit bears, on its side, that enspiriting little 
word * Sold’—which little word speaks volumes ; it does 
our business for us, and leaves us little or rothing to say 
upon the matter. For all that, we don’t see why we should 
be choused out of our fair calling—there’s neither why 
or wherefore to prevent us pointing out to our readers 
what we think worth their attention at the Spring Gardens 
Exhibition, so here begins at 

No. 93. The Burial of Saul; J. Varley.—Truly, we are 
apt, on viewing this superior production, to exclaim, with 
Samuel, ‘ How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons 
of war perished!’ The dead body of the great man is 
borne along on a litter with great majesty and solemnity, 
aud nothing can equal the stillness of the scene altogether. 
The last glance of twilight, reddening through the solemn 
group of trees in the centre of the picture, and the heavy 
atmosphere above, with the slow unwieldly clouds rolling 
over one another in a very grand manner, form, indeed, a 
very fine effect. If there had been a little more gloom to 
darken the fore-ground, we think the effect would have 
been heightened: but it is a picture of great merit. We 
were before unacquainted with the works of this artist in oil. 

13. Falstaff acting the King; H. Richter.—This scene 
is from the first part of Henry the Fourth, and has this 
motto :— 

‘ Falstaff. This chair shall be my state, this dagger my 
sceptre, and this cushion my crown.’ 

It is a picture of considerable merit. The fat old Sir 
John is seen swaggering in his chair £ of state,’ surrounded 
by all the ‘ lords and ladies’ of his court, in due form; 
and he bears his honours right laughingly. The face of 
Sir John is good, and the muscles thereof, thrown into 
laughter, hearty laughter, are touched with great felicit 
of expression. The figure seems to us to be too ern 4 
braced up—too drum-like as it were—like a bladder 
blown out with wind. There is not exactly that appear- 
ance of cumbrous lassitude in his unwieldly fleshy limbs, 
which we are generally taught to look for in a person of 





Sir John’s weight and age. The gravity of the youthful 
prince is admirably done ;—the same may be said, with 
but very few exceptions, of the other dramatis persone, 
The hearty laughter of the woman is joyous in the ex- 
treme. 

Nos. 34, 53, 67, and 110, belong to that very promising 
young artist, J. Stark, whom our readers will recollect as 
the young man who burst forth so successfully at the Bri- 
tish Institution last year, They are all pictures from 
rural life, and of considerable merit. Whatever rooms 
this artist’s pictures have the happiness of honouring here- 
after, there should be placed on a table, beneath each one, 
an edition of the works of Robert Bloomfield. They are 
works of art, full of sweet nature: so are the works of 
Robert Bloomfield. They would be fit companions. 

68. Broxbourne Bridge, Herts; H. Gastineaux.—A 
little moon-light effect of yreat beauty. 
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Drury Lane.—This theatre closed, on Tuesday night 
last, a season of expedients, in which more new pieces and 
new faces have been presented to the public, than in any 
preceding year within our recollection ; of performers, it 
cannot boast of having made many acquisitions, although 
we could enumerate some; and as to the tragedies, come- 
dies, and melo-dramas, we believe there is but one—Bru- 
tus, which can be said to have been really successful ; 
this compound of seven plays, or dramatic giblet-pye, as, 
we doubt not, Peter Pindar wouid have called it, was cer- 
tainly well-calculated for stage effect, and the excellent 
acting of Mr. Kean made it popular. Mr. Bucke’s tra- 
gedy had certainly not a fair trial, but it could never 
have been very successful. 

The performance of the evening was Shakespeare’s 
historical play of Henry IV, in which Mr. S. Kemble 
played Sir John Falstaff. The house was much crowded, 
und, at the conclusion of the play, Mr. S. Kemble made 
his farewell address, in which he announced that the 
theatre will be newly decorated, and the strength of the 
company increased during the vacation ; he also denied, 
that there had been ai.y schism behind the curtain, as had 
been rumoured. 

In the interlude of Silvester Daggerwood, § a gentleman’ 
gave imitations of several performers, with great effect. 
Those of Mathews and Kean were peculiarly happy. 

The Persian Heroine, styled by Mr. Henry Johnston, 
a ‘new historical tragedy,’ and acted for his benefit, was 
written by Mr. Joddrell, in 1784, and offered to both 
theatres, at the time, but rejected. 

The sub-committee of management of this theatre at 
last acknowledge, what every man of sense long knew, 
and experience might ere now have taught even them, 
that the principle of a joint stock company, is not adapted 
to the management of a theatrical concern; and when 
they have conducted the affairs of the house to the very 
brink of ruin, and cannot even go on any longer, they 
tender their resignation ; thus resembling the § well-bred 
dog, who always runs down stairs, when he finds violent 
preparations made for kicking hin out of the room ;’ and 
yet they would make a merit of thus relinquishing 
their office. The season, which terminated on Tuesday 
last, has added something to the present debt of the 
theatre, which is now, £90,922 7s. The receipts, up to 
the 25th of May last, are £35,996, and the expenditure, 
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£37,203 12s.; deficit, £1297 12s. What an inglorious 
existence has this once favourite theatre been dragging 
on; it must, however, be admitted, that had not the mis- 
taken expedient of reducing the prices been resorted to, 
the receipts would have covered the expenditure. Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, too, has resigned his five years engayve- 
ment, and the theatre is now tu be let. Mr. Kean has 
offered £8000 per annum for it, and Mr. Arnold, of the 
English Opera, is preparing proposals for undertaking 
the management on liberal terms, we trust, quite inde- 
pendent of the control of sub-committees, or theatrical 
amateurs. Deeming it highly essential to the real inter- 
ests of the drama, that there should exist a fair competi- 
tion, we shall be very happy to see Drury Lane able to 
contend with her powerful rival, and were a third theatre 
erected, of about two-thirds the size of the present over- 
»rown houses, we should have better performances, and 
more play-goers, for the number will always increase in 
proportion to the merits of the pieces produced, and the 
talents with which the management is conducted. Whe- 
ther Mr. Kean, Mr. Arnold, or any other gentleman, 
should take Drury Lane Theatre, we hope that they will 
he allowed to have it on such liberal terms, (for the first 
few years at least,) as may enable them to surmount the 
difficulties with which it is attended, and that the public 
will rally round the spot consecrated by the genius and 
talents of a Sheridan, a Garrick, and a Siddons, 


Covent Garpen.—We cannot omit to record the de- 
lectable treat with which the admirers of the drama were 
revaled, on Wednesday night last, when Mrs, Siddons 
again emerged from her retirement, and played Lady 
Randolph for the benefit of her brother, Mr. Charles 
Kemble. The excellence of this unrivalled tragic queen 
is too well known to need any detail of the present per- 
formance; it 1s, therefore, only necessary to say, that * age 
still sits lightly on her,’ and that we could not discover 
that her splendid talents are yet on the wane. Her narra- 
tive of the birth and supposed fate of Douglas, her ques- 
tioning old Norval as to the jewels, and her last parting 
with Douglas, were in the finest style. In the scene 
where she recognizes her son, the public seized with eager- 
hess an opportunity of testifying the high estimation in 
which she is held, and when Douglas asked— 

‘ But did my sire surpass the rest of men, 

As thou excellest all of womankind ?? 
a burst of applause ensued, which continued for some 
tune without interinission. Mr. C. Kemble played Young 
Norval very chastely; and Macready, as Glenalvon, and 
Young, as the Stranger, were very successful. The house, 
including the orchestra, which was fitted up on the occa- 
sion, was crowded to excess, a few minutes after the open- 
ing of the doors. 


Eneutsu Orera Hovust.—Mr. Mathews closed his 
popular entertainments at this theatre, on Saturday even- 
ing. Fora period of forty nights had this actor delighted 
crowded audiences, by his single exertions; and, notwith- 
standing their acknowledged sameness, and the spirited 
competition of a rival mimic, the attractions of his * At 
Home,’ were unabated to the last. In a farewell address, 
which he delivered, Mr. Mathews vindicated mimicry, 
we beg his pardon, ‘ Imitation of Manners,’ as being that 
‘in the physical world, which satire is in the moral ;’ and 
from an expression which he dropped, about studying the 
imitation of personal defects, we suppose he intends, like 
Foote, to ridicule the peculiarities of living characters ; 





but fempora mutantur, and the indulgence with which 
Foote was suffered to proceed, would not be tolerated at 
the present day. 

Miss Kelly's benefit, at this house, on Monday, was 
indeed a bumper, and shewed the estimation in which 
this actress 1s deservedly held. After the comic opera of 
Lionel and Crarissa, in which Mr. Dowton played Colonel 
Oldboy, and Miss Kel'y, Jenny, with their usual spirit, 
they came forward to have ‘ two or three minutes convere 
sation,’ before the audience, by way of epilogue, or rather 
to indulge, in what we consider, a gratuitous and ill-timed 
satire on the management of Drury Lane Theatre. They 
entered from the opposite sides of the stage, and after 
reciprocal expressions of surprise and congratulations at 
seeing each other in London again, commenced their 
dialogue, in which poor Drury was very severely treated. 
It ended with a solicitation, on the part of the lady, that 
Mr. Dowton, seeing that he had been so rapturously re- 
ceived, should join the revels at the English Opera 
House, which, after some coyness, he consented todo, and 
will consequently, with a very effective company, we 
believe, play at this house, the ensuing season, which is 
likely to commence with great spirit, under the manages 
ment of its liberal proprietor, Mr. Arnold. 








Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 


A mechanician, of Rouen, has recently invented a new ma- 
chine, which he calls the Hydraulic Hydra, by the aid of 
which, falls of water may be created at pleasure, and it is ex- 
pected to be used as a substitute for high-pressure steam en- 

ines. 

, A letter has been received from Lieutenant King, who 's 
making a survey of New Holland, mentioning his arrival at 
Sidney Cove, from ‘Timor, the latter end of July, 1818; 
and that on the passage he had been enabled to deumninn 
the insularity of that part of the land, of which, in Freycinet’s 
Atlas, Capes Poivre and Dupuy, form ry ey points. 
Lieutenant King had examined the North West Cape, the 
Rosemary Islands, and the Great Bay of Van Dieiman, and 
completed ,the survey of those parts of that extensive 
coast which had not been already examined. 

Domestic Economy.—Potatoes may be kept good all the 
year, by dipping them in boiling water, as the Scotch preserve 
eggs, by killing the living principle. The germ is so near 
the skin, that it would not hurt the potatoe, as one minute, or 
two at most, would be quite eullcion. This would be of 
great use for ship stores. 

Electricity of the Human Body.—Dr. Hartmann, of Frank- 
fort on the Oder, has published a statement, according to 
which, he is able to produce, at pleasure, an efflux of electrical 
matter from his body, towards other persons. You hear the 
crackling, see the sparks, and feel the electric shock. He 
has now acquired this faculty to so high a degree, that it 
depends solely on his own pleasure, to make an electric 
spark issue from his fingers, or to draw it from any other part 
of his body. ‘Thus, in this electrical man, the will has an 
influence on the developement of the electricity, which had 
not yet been observed, except in the electrical eel. 

Oxvgenated Water.—M. ‘\Vhenard, an eminent French che- 
inist, has obtained water by experiment, which contains double 
the usual quantity of oxygen. Its specific gravity is, 
1.45, or it is nearly one-half heavier than common water. 
It is colourless, has an astringent taste, and acts upon the skin 
like a sinapism. A drop of it, let fall on oxide of silver, occa- 
sions a detonation. 

Preservation of Fruit.—M. Dumont announces, that cher- 
ries, apples, &c. are effectually preserved, by being inclosed 
in glass vessels, filled with carbonic acid gas, obtained from 
carbonate of lime, by sulphuric acid. 


. 
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In one of the ships belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

any, which recently left the river for their settlements, 

ieutenant Franklyn, late commander of the Trent, in the 
expedition to reach the North Pole, has taken his passage for 
the purpose of exploring that part of America, to the north- 
ward of Hudson’s Bay. ‘lhe route this officer is to take, will 
be nearly the same as that pursued by Mr. Hearne, in 1770, 
who stated that he reachéd the sea at the entrance of Copper 
Mine River. Lieutenant Franklyn will be accompanied by 
about five Europeans, one of whom is asurgeon ; and on their 
arrival at the Copper Mine River, are to pursue such further 
course a$ nay appear proper. 

Accounts from Leipsic state, that the bookselling trade 
has not suffered in Germa sy, by the stagnation of trade and 
the scarcity of money. ‘The number of new works published 
at the present fair of Leipsig, amounts to upwards of three 
thousand, and comprises every work that has been printed in 
Germany, since Michaelmas, and all that will be published 
before Midsummer. Medicine and Surgery, furnish this 
time, the greatest number of works; the number in this de- 
partment amounts lo seventy three. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saliiius omnia limant, 
Osania nos itidem depasciinur aurea dicta, 
, A ee 

An Elder Brother, says Puller, is one who makes haste to 
come into the world, to bring his parents the first news of 
male posterity, and is well rewarded for his tidings, 

Church Refreshment.—Don Bervardine de Salazar, bishop 
of Chiapa, in South America, was poisoned by the women of 
that city, because he had fixed in writing, upon the church 
doors, an excommunication agiinst all such as should pre- 
sume, at the time of service, to eat or drink within the church, 
against which the women protested, that they could not con- 
tinue during the whole service, without a cup of hot choca- 
Jate, and a bit of sweetmeats to refresh them. 

The Russian Peasant and his Horse.—TVhe Russian is scarcely 
ever seen to strike the animal over which he has power; his 
horse is seldom propelled by any other influence than a few 
cheering and encouraging sounds; and if this increases not 
his pace, he does not, heated with savage fury, dissect the 
wretched beast with a scourge, beat out an eye, or tear out his 
tongue. ‘The Russian proverb is, ¢ It is not the horse but the 
oats that carry you.’ As long as the horse will eat, he feeds 
him; and his appearance generally honours the humanity of 
his master. 

Anecdote of Henry IV, King of France.—M. de Noailles 
was in love with the aunt of this monarch, and wrote, one 
day, with a diamond upon the window of her chamber— 


Nul bonheur me contente, 
Absent de ma Divinité, 
When my Divinity U quit, 
All other pleasures fail. 
Henry, coming into the room soon aflerwards, wrote in the 
saine manner, under them— 


N'appellez pas ainsi ma Tante, 

Elle aime trop Vhumanité. 

No such great name my Aunt can fit, 
She’s as a mortal frail. 

An Ignorant Monarch.—Withered, King of Kent, used the 
sign of the cross for his mark to his grants, he being unable 
to write his name. 

: Lancashire Negativism.—At a time when silver was very 
scarce, acountryman came into a grocer’s shop, in Warring- 
ton, and holding forth a bank-note, said to the young man in 
the shop, ‘ You cannot _ me no change, nor I cannot get 
no change no where; and so I cannot go inte no ale-house to 
get never a glass of nothing.’ 
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JO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SPEC LE*EFEF? 


J.R. P. and Wilford, in our next. 

X's second letter in * Vindication of Cockreyism,’ and a ‘ Critique 
on the Print from Harlow’s Picture of the Kemble Family, are ua- 
avoidably deferred till our next. 

‘The Origin of Ale House aud Tavern Signs, an the * Compara- 
tive State of Pauperism and the Pour Laws, uow aud at the Revolu- 
tion,’ as carly as possible. 

M L., P Edwards, and Sam Spritsail, are received. 

We much regret that EF. J. reached us too late for insertion, 
ae RR 
BRiVIsSH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 

THIS GALLERY, witha Selec:ion of the most Cele- 
brated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Fiemi-h, and Dutch Schools, 
isupenevery day, from nine 1uthe merainz until six inthe afternoon. 

Aduwission 1s. Catalogues qs. 
(By Order) JOIN YOUNG, Keeper. 


Lately published i 2 vols. price bus Od. boards, 
ZEAL aud EXPERIENCE; a Tale. Printed for 
T. Hookham, Old Bond Street; and Baldwiv and Co. Paternoster 
Row. ‘ 











‘This day ts published, with a Viguctie Pile, ba catia vardss price 
4s Gil., 
MORE BROAD GRINS; or, Mirth versus Melan- 
choly. Printed for John Lowndes, 25, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 
Also, Memoirs of Miss Sumerville, with fine Portrait, 5s, New 
Plays—Rochester, 2s. Gd.—Where shall I f.ne? ts —Woctor Bo- 
lus, 1s 6d.—Rodolph the Wolf, ts—Earl of Warwick, three acts, 
Is—Wanted a Wifes or a Cheeque on my Banker, 38.—Jew of 
Lubeck: or. the Heart of a Father, os 





Just puvlished, tug vols. blunw, price tus Ud. boards, 

THE BLACK ROBBER, a Romance, by Eowarp 
Batu. 

Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street, where 
may be had, the fullowing popular Novels, just published, 

REDMOND THE REBEL; or, They met at Waterluo, 3 vols. 16s. 6d, 

THe Esquimaux ; or, Fidelity, by Emily Clarke, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Aupany, by the Author of the * Beau Monde,’ &c, &c. 3 vele: 
16s. 6d. 

Tne Expness, by Frances D’Aubigne, 8 vols. 15s. 

CHARMS or DANDYISM,; by Capt. Ashe, 3 vols. 21s, 

Emity, or, The Wife’s first Error; aud Beauty anp Uatt- 
Ness, by flizabeth Bennett, Author of ‘ Faith and Fiction, &e. 
4 vols. 20s, 

SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH MARCATE AND HastTines, 
by Dr Comparative, jun. 5s. 





. NEW ATLASLS. 

The following Atlases, with the most recent Discoveries 
and Improvements, and on a Plan unprecedented both for accuracy 
and cheapness, are now in the course of publication, by John Thom- 
sonand Co. Ediuburgh, and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster 
Row, London, 

1. ANEW GENERAL ATLAS, containing eighty Maps, full 
coloured, size 24 inches by 20,on Imperial foliv, engraved by the 
first Artists, from Drawings made on purpese; also, A Memoir of 
the Progress of Geography ; a Chapter on Physical Geography ; a 
View of the Comparative Heights of Mountains and Lengths of Ri- 
vers; and a Consulting Index —This Work is publishing im 20 
Nuinbers, at 10s, each, containing four Maps; but may now be had 
complete, price 1ol.—or half bound io russia, 141 118, 

2. A CLASSICAL and HISTORICAL ATLAS, comprising the 
Ancient Maps of D’Anville from the best Paris Edition of that cele- 
brated Work; with the addition of a Series of newly constructed 
Maps, illustrating all the remarkable Epochs of the World; a Syi- 
labus of History, and Chrouological Tables ; publishing in Num- 
bers, at 153 each, to be completed in from 10 to 13 Numbers. 

3. ASMALL CABINET ATLAS, to consist of 40 Maps on im- 
perial 4to0: each Map containing a View illustrative of the Subject 
beautifully engraved; to be completed iu 11 Numbers at 4s: each. j 








EE 2S St A 

LON DON:—Published by J. SipeseTHEM, 257, Str 
opposite Norfolk Strect,) where sdbertingetent, tsa een tee 
to whom communications (post pail) are to he aden’ gold. 
also by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom, 
Priuted by Dayipsos, Old Boswell Coart. . 
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